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Year-end report on 


FRIGIDAIRE’S _ 


WARTIME PROGRAM 


to help home economists 


t me 


Reus i | 
KS 


OU and other home economists of the nation are playing 
a very important part in the war effort. You are doing a 
difficult job . . . and doing it well. 

Months ago we offered you our help. Many of your prob- 
lems center around the use and care of food. We know some- 
thing about those problems, for we have had more than 25 
years’ food-keeping experience. And have built and sold more 
than 7 million Frigidaires. 

Great interest in booklet 
As our first help we offered quantities of our 36-page 
Wartime Suggestions booklet free of charge to all home 
economists. 

This booklet was filled with practical information on the 
use and care of a refrigerator, and represented the combined 
thinking of Frigidaire home economists, engineers, service 
experts and other eminent authorities. 

The acceptance of this booklet was indeed gratifying. In 
less than 7 months home economists and group leaders ordered 
over 500,000 copies. More than 130,000 were ordered in Sep- 
tember at the beginning of the school year. Total requests 
from all sources now exceed 6,500,000 copies —a remarkable 
endorsement of Wartime Suggestions, its aims and purpose. 

Your story in advertising 
In addition to the booklet we ran a series of advertisements 
in leading publications read by many of your students and 
homemakers. Month after month these messages gave the 
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in War Production 


Peacetime builders of Home Applian 
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same kind of practical information and timely help offered in 
Wartime Suggestions . . . told the same kind of story you were 
telling to your classes and study groups. 

Your homemakers showed a definite interest in this adver- 
tising. Independent surveys show that millions read every 
message from beginning to end. And hundreds sent in un- 
solicited letters expressing their thanks for this timely aid. 


New movie welcomed 


Another important feature of our program is the new General 
Motors’ movie, “How to get the most out of your refrigera- 
tor." Recently released for group showing, this 30-minute 
talking picture is based on material in Wartime Suggestions 
and in our advertising. 

It is now being shown to many home economics classes, 
women’s clubs and other groups throughout the country. It is 
being widely used in schools and colleges, and in many cities 
will be shown to every home economics class. 


Looking to the future 


We are pleased that home economists have accepted our en- 
tire program so enthusiastically. We are proud to have been 
of help to so many people. Because we believe this help will 
be needed even more this coming year, we will continue to 
offer help to home economists during 1944. 

P.S. Have you sent for your copies of Wartime Suggestions? Write 
FRIGIDAIRE, 340B Taylor St., Dayton 1, Ohio, today. 


Listen to GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR; Every Sunday afternoon, NBC Network 


(=x «FRIGIDAIRE Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


ces, Commercial Refrigeration, Air Conditioners 








IF YOU WANT 


TO KNOW YOUR FABRICS 
...know your finishes 


Finishing is the final stage in textile manufacture—the process 
that gives the fabric its characteristic appearance, utility, “feel” or hand. 
In fact, a fabric’s beauty and wearing qualities may depend very largely upon how 
the finishing is done. Then certain mechanical after-effects—like drying, straightening, 
and pressing—also add to the good looks and usefulness of various rayon fabrics. In 
addition, there are special finishes which are sometimes applied for specific purposes. 














SPECIAL FINISHES WIDELY USED TODAY 


There are a few temporary finishes—such as those applied for 
ease in cutting and tailoring a garment—which are solely for 
the manufacturer’s convenience. Most finishes, however, are 
applied for the consumer’s benefit and are made just as perma- 
nent as possible. Here are descriptions of a few of these com- 
monly used finishes: 


1 Finishes that give a special ‘’feel’’—crisp, soft, peb- 
bly, or smooth. An example is a softening process in which 
cationic softeners are used to produce a permanent loftiness 
and smoothness in fabric. 


2 Acrease-resistant finish is obtained by impregnating 
the fabric with certain resins to give it the resilience which 
resists wrinkling. Properly applied, it has a high degree of 
permanence; and is widely used on all types of rayon 
fabrics. 


3A water-repellent finish is applied to make the fabric 
non-absorbent, yet leave it sufficiently porous for air to pass 
through. This is usually a semi-permanent finish which for 
best results should be renewed after several washings or dry 
cleanings. 


4 Delustering, when accomplished by a finishing process, 
is usually not completely permanent. Ordinarily it consists 
of depositing on the surface of the fibers an insoluble, 
opaque pigment, which gradually wears off with repeated 
launderings. This process is sometimes used for underwear 
where a dull, soft finish is desired. (Do not confuse with 


delustered rayon yarns which are made with the pigment 
in the yarn, and which produce a permanently dull effect. ) 


5 The mechanical process of napping or brush fin- 
ishing is accomplished by lifting or brushing out a layer 
of fibers from the body of a specially woven or knit fabric 
to produce a soft, fluffy surface. This soft nap makes the 
fabric warm yet light in weight. 


6 in watermarking—another mechanical finishing process 
—two ribbed fabrics are superimposed under heavy pres- 
sure so that the ribs are not exactly parallel to each other 
in both fabrics. This causes a difference in light reflections 
between the flattened surfaces — in other words, a moire 
effect. 


HOW CAN YOU TELL WHETHER A FABRIC 
IS PROPERLY FINISHED? 


Usually it’s impossible to tell good finishing by appearance 
alone. The safe way is to be guided by an informative label like 
the CRown* Tested tag. Every fabric which bears that tag 
must pass a specific test for “permanence of finish”—after at 
least 3 washings or 3 dry cleanings, the fabric must not change 
noticeably in hand or character. CROWN Tested rayon fabrics 
are also tested to make sure the particular finish —whether for 
crispness, crease-resistance, or any other quality—is effective 
as well as lasting. Only an accurate reliable label can give you 
this information. 












- ROOM 
, CROWN 
TESTED | 





"Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City 1; Charlotte, N.C.; Providence, R.I.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Copyright 1943— American Viscose Corporation 
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Y Give You Chettinns 


Mentally I hold in my hand this season called 
Christmas, to examine it as gravely as any child ex- 
ploring the unknown. First there comes a memory 
of a small girl facing herself in a mirror. She wears 
a white fur tippet trimmed with short black tails. 
Her hands are tucked in a matching muff which is 
suspended from her neck by a silken cord. A hand 
comes out from the muff softly to stroke the fur. The 
child is five. She likes her Christmas gift. 


She is seven. It is another Christmas morning and 
there is a new doll with real eyelashes and a straw 
hat, who must be given a worthy name. 


The child in my past is eight. On being asked what 
she wanted for Christmas, she very seriously replied, 
“An adventure with a gentleman.” Had someone 
been reading the Brontes aloud? 


There was a feeling in the child’s family that 
Christmas should be created at home. The first an- 
ticipatory thrill came on that broiling day in late 
August when the new mail-order catalog arrived, 
bulging with pictures of toy trains, tinsel and Christ- 
mas tree stands. 


But Thanksgiving marked the beginning of actual 
preparations for the holiday. First came the fruit 
cake. The smell of its baking filled the home, and 
the child could not be lured from the kitchen. 


The fruit cake baked and stored to ripen, Annie 
turned her hand to the Christmas cookies. Always a 
box of them was packed for the mailman, who invari- 
ably started to eat the cookies as his little ear jiggled 
down the road. The child who wrapped the box was 
always slightly disappointed to see her work so hastily 


discarded. 


Two days before Christmas, the girl and her 
brother went to the woods on the farm to cut the 
tree. As the boy worked, the girl filled a basket w ith 
trailing ground pine, turkey foot and red partridge 
berries. They hoped for snow on that day because 


then the tree could be drawn to the house on a sled 
and would not be humbled by touching the ground. 


Trimming the tree was another part of the ritual of 
Christmas which the children shared as they grew 
older. A certain star belonged on the topmost branch, 
and the task of placing it and the other ornaments 
filled the whole of Christmas Eve. The girl placed 
lighted candles in the windows to guide the Christ 
Child through the night and then made many happy 
pilgrimages from room to room, to see that all was 
well with her small beacons. 


Christmas church services were long to the boy 
and girl who must wait to open their gifts, but the 
girl was not so impatient as the boy. She savored 
the foretaste of delight, feeling the packages, saving 
the bright ribbons, smoothing and folding the paper 
as she unwrapped her presents. With anxious eyes 
she watched the family members open her gifts for 
them. The boy was masculinely indifferent to the 
reception accorded his gifts. “I did my best, why 
worry,” was his motto. He was soon immersed in a 


new book. 


The boy and the girl of the past who was I no 
longer watch hopefully for bits of candied peel from 
the fruit cake and no longer cut their own Christmas 
tree. But there are times when a row of sacrificial 
spruce along a city street makes past Christmases 
seem not so far away, and the haunting fragrance of 
Christmas cookies revives childhood anticipation. 


To so many people as this will reach, it is possible 
to give only written memories of Christmas. I have 
taken these from the store closet where they have 
waited with sachet of muted pine between the layers: 
and untying each ribbon carefully, smoothing and 
folding the wrappings (for these are a small girl’s 


gifts), | offer my Christmas memories to you. 


Mary Margaret Lynch 
West Chester High School, Pa. 
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These before and after snapshots of the living-room, taken by the author, show clearly the changes wrought by paper and 
paint, time and labor, planning and imagination, Light wallpaper and cream colored paint brighten the background. 


One bookcase crammed with unused books was banished. An unused cord bed, newly stained and finished, replaced the 
sagging couch, This was covered with a heavy old bedspread dyed green to harmonize with the new color scheme and 
gay printed pillow covers. Picture hanging was a ticklish job. The entire family gathered for the occasion, since that 


was the easiest way to insure satisfaction for all. 


A few pictures were eliminated, The complete project cost $36.37 


Sen of a },, roject 
y of 


ORTY YEARS AGO there 

was a beautiful white farm 

mansion standing just back 
from Lake Side Road. Flagstone walks 
and steps led to a porch supported by 
colonial pillars. The house itself had 
twice as many rooms as the family 
needed. It belonged to an elderly 
couple who had one daughter. The 
daughter married, and Mr. and Mrs. 
S. settled down on the farm which they 
soon inherited. 

My father and mother found the 
home a pleasant retreat. They liked 
the place so well that they purchased 
the orchard at the end of the farm and 
built a cottage there. At that cottage 
my friendship with Mr. and Mrs. S. 
and their two children, Joe and Sue, 
began. 

That white house stands out in my 
memory of childhood pleasures. 
Through young eyes I did not see the 
decay of time and neglect. I was in 
college before I noticed the paintless 
slapboards, the yellowed woodwork, the 
smoke blackened ceilings, the accumu- 
lated nothings that cluttered the cor- 
ners and passage ways. Each time I 
visited there my fingers would itch to 
pick up old newspapers and to find the 
top of a table. 

One day I had an idea which solved 
two problems. As a home economics 
student I was required to do some 
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By Virginia G. Fuller 


This is the story of a college student’s work project carried on be- 
tween her Junior and Senior Years. Virginia, who is a “P.K.” 
(preacher’s kid), graduated from State Teacher’s College, Buffalo, 
New York, last June. She feels that this project was of inestimable 
value to her both in practical experience and in understanding fam- 


ily relationships. 


practical work in that field during the 
summer. My plan would satisfy both 
itching fingers and project requirement 
in one great effort. I enthusiastically 
wrote my friends asking if I could re- 
decorate the three main rooms of their 
home during the summer. I agreed to 
furnish the labor if they would get the 
materials. I was delighted when a re- 
turn letter assured me permission and 
co-operation. 

Plans were started at once. I 
thought that before and after pictures 
would be helpful in reporting my 
project so I asked permission to take 
pictures of the house as it was. Two 
weeks washing was heaped on the couch 
The food and 
dishes from the last meal were on the 
table. In the kitchen freshly made 
bread was cooling. 


in the dining room. 


I gave the fourteen year old girl a 
pencil and paper and showed her how 
to draw floor plans. My father and I 





took measurements of the living and 
dining rooms and the kitchen. We saw 
that the woodwork and floor would 
need two coats of paint. Both the liv- 
ing room and the dining room should 
be papered; the kitchen walls we 
thought best to paint. 

The first problem was choosing a 
color scheme. In the living room the 
rug was tan with shades of blue, green, 
rose, yellow and brown. A new maple 
chair had green cushions. Mrs. S. pre- 
ferred a tan and green harmony to 
which I secretly planned to add a touch 
of rose. 

Together Mrs. S. and I studied wall- 
paper samples until we decided upon a 
tan paper with tints of rose and green. 
It was a good quality heavy, embossed 
paper which would minimize the wall 
defects and suit our color harmony. 
The strips did not need to be matched, 
and the paper was perforated for easy 
trimming. At only twenty cents a 
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Order and beauty came to this side of 
the living room when the old bookcase 
was replaced by one built into the un- 
used door frame and a_ convenient 
storage seat placed at its base, See 
changes at right which cost only $4.75 


double roll we used it in the living and 
dining rooms for a total cost of $6.30. 

We chose a cream colored paint for 
the woodwork of all three rooms. It 
was cheaper to buy the two and a half 
gallons of one color than smaller 
amounts of different colors. As in all 
our purchases we tried to get a mod- 
erate price without compromising qual- 
ity. We needed a practical color and 
quality which would stand use and 
wear and show only a minimum of 
soil. 

Floor paint was a more difficult 
problem. The color had to harmonize 
with the rug and yet show a minimum 
of dust and foot marks. We decided 
on a certain dark oak, but had to buy 
another brand which was a little lighter 
color. We did not plan definitely for 
the kitchen floor for we cherished a 
hope for new linoleum. 

The family had on hand some paint 
we could use for the first coat of the 
kitchen walls, and for the second coat 
we used peach Kem-Tone. The peach 
color would lighten the walls and yet 
spots could be washed off. It was not 
only less expensive to buy than oil paint 
but was mixed with water instead of 
turpentine. It was easy to apply, too. 
Then for odds and ends of painting we 
bought a few small cans of other colors. 
The total cost of paint and painting 
equipment amounted to $19.24. By 
stretching these materials we had 
enough to give the rather small bath- 
room one coat of Kem-Tone and two 
coats of oil paint on the woodwork and 
the floor. 

In the living room a bookcase stood 
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Mrs. S. 
said she had thought of having a built- 
We liked her idea and 
planned to build it. Our measurements 


before an unused doorway. 
in bookcase. 


called for forty-four feet of lumber, so 
we bought second grade white pine and 
shellacked the knots. With hinges the 
total cost was $4.75. 

I began work the third day of Au- 
gust. When my sisters and I arrived 
at noon the living room was almost 
empty so we could begin scraping paper 
immediately. I did all the painting my- 
self, but the papering was saved for 
rainy days when I could have the ex- 
pert help of my father. He built in 
the bookcase by deepening the doorway 
and using a wallboard back. The seat 
built in at the base of the bookcase 
opened on the top to make a large stor- 
age space for older magazines. 

I set my union hours from eight to 
five with an hour for lunch. I always 
began at eight but seldom stopped at 
with no time and a half for over- 





five 
time, either. 

Clean walls and floors don’t make 
a house a home. The next big job was 
arranging furniture. As all the fur- 
niture had been moved to the porch, 
we chose our pieces one by one. There 
was a mixture of maple, oak, walnut 
and mahogany. I found an antique 
solid rocker which I washed and 
waxed. The whole family helped sand 
down an old cord bed which I stained 
and finished. For this new living room 
couch I made over an old white bed- 
spread which Mrs. S. 
harmonize with the eight yards of rose 
figured drapery material we had bought 


dyed green to 


for convenience so that the 





There was only one wallspace large 
enough for the piano, but the light 
was good there and a beautiful old 
whatnot was brought down from the 
attic to hold Sue’s music, The piano 
top was cleared, somewhat, of photos 


in town for forty-five cents a yard. 


Instead of three bookcases we used 
one. There was only one possible lo- 
cation for the piano. To please Sue, an 
old what-not was brought from a store- 
room and placed by the piano. The 
dining room furniture remained much 
the same except that in place of the 
old cord bed we used a slip-covered 
rocker and a straight chair. 

Picture hanging was the ticklish job. 
There were some ancestors who could 
not be omitted. The large mirror had 
one known solid place to hang, and it 
Mrs. S. 


ing to relinquish all but two photo- 


was as good as any. was will- 
graphs from her collection on the piano. 
We did use two new pictures, but only 
a few of the old. Place was reserved 
for two calendars, one in each room. 
The entire family gathered for the oc 
casion of picture hanging as that was 
the easiest way to insure satisfaction. 

We were all disappointed that the 
budget would not permit new linoleum. 
To fix the old floor, Mr. S. puttied up 
the cracks before he carefully tacked 
a small congoleum rug across the most 
I stippled green and black 
The 
green added color and the black hid 
dirt. 
a leaky sap bucket to replace a card- 


worn part. 
on a two coat light oak base. 


With the same colors I painted 


board waste paper box. 


Throughout the whole project I tried 


to be as practical as possible. I re- 


upholstered two chairs the family 
would use and tried to arrange them 


family 


would not have to upset the house as 
soon as I left in order to be satisfied. 
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The dining room was a mess the day the project started, It was cram 


ee 











med with an accumulation of unnecessary 


furniture and cluttered with old newspapers and junk. These were removed before work was started on the 
smoke blackened ceilings and yellowed walls. The job was a big one but the results were more than satisfactory. 
Minor changes added to the family’s comfort—better lighting, a shelf for Sue’s mirror. The elimination of 


non-essentials gave a feeling of space and repose. 


The family income was very limited 
so my expenditures had to be carefully 
and wisely made. The family and I 
felt that the chocolate to vanilla change 
was done very economically — three 
rooms and bath for $36.37. 

The job was a big one, but the whole 
family cooperated until the house be- 
came as busy as an ant hill. Sue had 
carried on a campaign for redecoration 
before I arrived. She was constantly at 
my heels with comments or help until 
we almost papered her nose to the wall. 
As she followed me I helped her to un- 


No need to label these before and after 
pictures, Freshly made bread was cool- 
ing on the table the morning Virginia 
Fuller “took over” but the general dis- 
order is obvious in this candid shot 
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derstand the merits of the new condi- 
tions of cleanliness and order over the 
old. Sue would have to renew the high 
standards her mother had once had. 
Mrs. S. was glad to see improvement. 
She even gave up the Sewing Circle 
Picnic to wash woodwork ahead of me. 
The men didn’t say much, but they 
were always ready with hammer and 
saw when we beckoned. Rainy days 
they would help with sanding and re- 
pairing. Before I left, Mrs. S gave me 
two large boxes of canned food as a 
‘very small compensation.” 


The visual and tangible results 
of this summer project were by 
no means the most important. 
The family itself seemed hap- 
pier. They worked together and 
with the author to make their 
home more attractive and com- 
fortable. They were proud of 
their “new” rooms and eager to 
keep them clean and orderly 


Flowers and growing plants added color and a new interest 


“You did a grand job, we surely ap- 
preciate it, and thanks for fixing up my 
old chair,’ was Mr. S’s parting re- 
mark. 

I was quite as satisfied as they. I 
developed some good muscles as well as 
giving my textbook knowledge a free 
trial. I feel I have made some con- 
tribution to making a home livable and 
a family happy. 

P. S. The next time I saw Sue she 
proudly proclaimed that she cleaned 
more than once a week and the house 
“looked fine.” 


The elimination of unused equipment 
and the placement of essential equip- 
ment for greater convenience made 
the kitchen a much easier and pleas- 
anter place to cook and to can food 
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Consumption Problems in PU asltne 


AR is always a voracious 

destroyer, not only of hu- 

man lives, but of the 
goods and materials which man values 
because of their capacity, in normal 
times, to satisfy his wants. The eco- 
nomic system which in peacetime was 
engaged in the profitable production of 
goods and services for human consump- 
tion, is transformed perverted in time 
of war to the ugly, inhuman business 
of producing the instruments of death 
and destruction. Philosophers of the 
“new order” to the contrary, war and 
civilian consumption are completely in- 
compatible. And in this war, more 
than in any other great war in history, 
the burden of labor and abstinence, in 
an economic sense, falls upon the whole 
people. 

The economic meaning of total war 
to consumers may be stated in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

1. General curtailment of the vol- 

ume of consumption. : 
The demands of all-out war for 
economic goods and man-power, 
along with the limitations of eco- 
nomic resources, inevitably force a 
reduction of consumption in the 
aggregate. 

2. Equality of opportunity to con- 

sume, and sharing of sacrifices by 
all. 
The curtailment of consumption 
must be accompanied by safe- 
guards to assure equitable shar- 
ing of sacrifices by the whole peo- 
ple, and to guarantee the satisfac- 
tion of the essential needs of all 
groups in the population. 

3. Government management of the 

economy. 
The mobilization of the economy 
for war (including the enlistment 
of consumption) and the safe- 
guarding of essential consumer 
needs requires planning and con- 
trol by a government acting, in a 
democracy, with the free consent 
of the people it represents. 

4. Shifts in consumer ideology. 
Fundamental to the all-out, demo- 
cratic mobilization of the economy 
for total war is the understanding 
by consumers of the implications 
of such mobilization for consump- 
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By James Carleton Yocum 
The Ohio State University 


Bureau of Business Research 


With the growth and development 
of consumer education, the need for 
integrating materials from the fields 
of marketing, economics and home 
economics has become more and more 
apparent, The war economy has em- 
phasized this need, And te meet it, 
twenty-five experts from _ various 
specialized areas have participated in 
the preparation of a book, Consumer 
Problems in Wartime, published this 
month by McGraw-Hill. This book may 
be used by the homemaker, adult edu- 
cation groups or consumer economics 
classes of high schools and junior col- 
leges. Although every effort has been 
made to unify subject matter, the con- 
tent of each chapter is wholly the 
product of each individual author. A 
chapter on consumption is excerpted 
here, Two other chapters will be simi- 
larly presented in subsequent issues. 

Kenneth Dameron, Ph.D. Professor 
of Marketing. The Ohio State University 





tion; their understanding of the 
incompatibility of total war and 
the normal consumer interest, and 
of the necessity to yield their ac- 
customed rights in the interest of 
the nation at war. 
5. Acquisition of efficient methods of 
consumption, 
Curtailment, sacrifice and sharing 
in consumption, and new attitudes 
on consumer rights, make it clear 
that consumers must employ bet- 
ter methods of choosing, buying, 
using and caring for goods. 
Fundamentally there are only three 
means by which a nation can mobilize 
the men and equipment necessary to 
fight a total war. The first is by pro- 
ducing more. The second is by draw- 
ing on its capital—the accumulations of 
the past, and provisions for the future. 
The third is by reducing consumption. 
These are the only means. No magic 
formula, no economic touchstone exists. 
Expansion of Production—The most 
obvious means of supplying the in- 
creased demands of war, and one which 


is most in the American tradition, is 
to produce more. In a_ peacetime 
economy there are always excess capaci- 
ties, in manufacturing, in the extractive 
industries, in agriculture, these can be 
employed in the emergency period. 
Slack in employment can be taken up; 
hours of work can be _ lengthened; 
second and third shifts of workers can 
be added; new production facilities may 
be provided. 

All of this America has done. Some 
examples may serve to illustrate the in- 
crease in production that has been 
achieved in the face fo war conditions: 

The number of machine tools (not 
including obsolete machines) installed 
in factories in the United States was 
770,000 on January 1, 1940. By 
January 1, 1943 this number was in- 
creased to 1,189,000 and when all of 
the machine tools ordered under the 
war program have been delivered and 
installed, the number will be twice 
what it was in January, 1940. 

The production of the aluminum in- 
dustry has been increased 2% times 
since 1940, and the ultimate production 
will be doubled again. 

The production of 
creased from 471 million 
1940 to 625 million pounds in 1942, and 
still further increases are expected. 

The underwear industry produced 
60,800,000 dozen garments in 1942, the 
highest on record, and 26 per cent 
above 1939. Thirty per,cent of 1942 
output was for government orders. 

In total, the physical output of all 
manufactured United 
States in 1943 is estimated at more than 
double the output in 1939. 

Drawing Upon Capital—Men and 
also be mobilized for 


rayon was in- 
pounds in 


goods in the 


equipment may 
war by drawing upon that portion of 
the nation’s total output which it 
normally uses to maintain and increase 
its capital goods—the factories, ma- 
chines, bridges, houses, railroads and 
the like. A nation at war can draw 
upon its capital in several ways: it can 
fail to maintain its existing capital 
equipment; it can actually use up part 
of its capital through dismantling and 
scrapping equipment; it can fail to 
make the normal additions to its stock 


of capital and it can use savings which 
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it may have invested abroad, or money 
which it may borrow from foreign 
countries to acquire goods from abroad. 

Curtailment of Consumption—Prob- 
ably the quickest way in which an 
economy may be converted to war is by 
shifting goods originally destined for 
civilian consumption to the uses of the 
military. This shift, however, usually 
will have to be made, not in the goods 
themselves, but in the industrial facili- 
ties and workers used to produce the 
goods. If the nation as a whole will 
consume less, fewer consumer goods 
will need to be produced and there 
obviously can be a larger margin for 
the war effort. 

The consumer has always had cer- 
tain notions of what an economic sys- 
tem should yield in terms of consump- 
tion values. For many years the mat- 
ter of consumer objectives or “rights” 
has been the subject of discussion in 
professional and popular literature. In 
recent years, as the importance of con- 
sumption was perceived more clearly, 
there has been a growing literature de- 
voted to the consumer’s interest in and 
expectations from the economic system, 
and the means of achieving the goals 
established. 

The normal objectives—the condi- 
tions which consumers sought for the 
highest possible satisfaction of their in- 
terests as consumers—no longer have 
validity. Consumer ideology under con- 
ditions of all-out, total war is some- 
thing quite different. It has to be if 
that kind of war is to be fought suc- 
cessfully. A new consumer, inhuman, 
greedy, inexorably demanding has en- 
tered the scene. Mars, a competitor 
with which others cannot cope, takes 
precedence. Satisfaction of personal 
wants is no longer the highest good. 
The winning of the war is paramount. 

A comparison of consumer “rights” 
in normal times and in wartime indi- 
cates rather specifically just what it is 
that consumers must sacrifice in a peri- 
od of total war: 

1. Surplus income. 


Income which could formerly be 
used without restriction to secure 
“liberal” standards of health and 
decency and, above that, to 
“share in advancing material 
standards of society” will be re- 
ceived by consumers. Incomes in 
wartime are higher than normally. 
But the supply of consumer goods 


upon which to spend this “surplus” 
income will not be increased pro- 
portionately. Furthermore, the 
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government needs great revenue 
to finance the war. Hence, “sur- 
plus” income will be taxed away; 
or it will be used to bid up prices 
of consumer goods, leaving con- 
sumers as a whole no better off; 
or it will be saved by investing in 
war bonds, or in some other way 
(with the opportunities for free 
investment probably greatly cur- 
tailed). But income invested in 
war bonds, to be realized upon 
after the war, will provide some 
consumers (depending upon their 
rates of saving, and the rates of 
taxation after the war) with a de- 
ferred opportunity to use some, at 
least, of their wartime surplus in- 
come. Obviously also, consumers 
who save during the war will be 
in better financial positions after 
the war than those who do not. 


. Surplus goods. 


Corollary to the sacrifice of sur- 
plus income is the sacrifice of 
goods over and above the essen- 
tial wartime consumption needs. 
Only those goods and_ services 
which are required for the health 
and morale of the home front will 
be provided if the United States 
mobilizes for total war. In any 
case, even though the mobilization 
is incomplete (as is the expectancy 
if the war is fairly short) the 
variety of models, types, sizes, 
styles, designs, etc., of nearly all 
goods will be severely curtailed 


. Freedom of choice. 


Free choice, always exercised by 
consumers in the United States 
within the institutional framework 
in which they have lived, largely 
disappears in time of war. De- 
cisions as to what goods are to be 
produced and what variety, are 
made by those charged with 
operating the economy for war, 
with the purpose of war, not civi- 
lian desires, as the primary con- 
sideration. This most cherished 
freedom of consumers in a democ- 
racy is a conspicuous casualty of 
total war. 

Customary Consumption Habits 
and Practices. 


Another casualty of war, but one 
in which the element of real sacri- 
fice is questionable now, is that 
group of loose, wasteful habits of 
consumption, incomplete consump- 
tion, “conspicuous consumption,” 
etc. These habits have not been 
among the more commendable fea- 





tures ot American consumption 
practice, and their passing will 
hardly occasion much real pain or 
suffering, although the process of 
acquiring new habits requires real 
effort. 

A specific consumers’ code of things 
which are the patriotic duty in time of 
all-out war might be reduced to these 
points: 


1. To save money 
a. to help finance the war 
b. to prevent inflation 
c. to provide means for fullest sat- 
isfaction of wants out of greatly 
enriched goods available after 
the war. 

2. To save scarce materials by reduc- 
ing consumption to essentials 
and by salvaging all needed 
waste materials. 

3. To buy wisely, discriminately, by 
knowing 

a. what goods are in supply 

b. what substitutes are available 

c. how to select the best for the 
purpose intended. 

4. To conserve durable goods now in 
possession in order to make them 
last for the duration. 

5. To share with others by 

a. not hoarding 

b. cooperating in rationing 

c. refraining from buying in black 
markets 

d. providing use of equipment to 
others 

6. To participate in the activities of 
a group with common consumer 
interests and aims. 


7. To acquire an intelligent under- 
standing of consumption prob- 
lems 

a. reasons for shortages of con- 
sumer goods and necessity for 
curtailment of consumption. 

b. reasons for government pro- 
grams such as price control, ra- 
tioning, etc. and how they op- 
erate. 

8. To cooperate with the government 
in necessary programs. 


9. To maintain family health and 
morale by intelligent manage- 
ment of consumption to cushion 
the shocks of the changes in 
consumption stancards and prac- 
tices occasioned by the war. 


10. To accept necessary sacrifices in 
consumption willingly, and cheer- 
fully — and humbly — in the 
knowledge that no matter how 
severe such sacrifices may seem 
they are infinitesimal in compar- 
ison with those of the millions 
of men and women all over the 
the world who are giving their 
lives that freedom and simple 
human rights may survive. 
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Thursery + 
Co To Warplant 


By Catherine T. Long 


ITH American industry 

calling for more and more 

woman power, married as 
well as single, there is an increasing 
need for more and better nursery 
schools and child care centers. This 
need is being partially met by the con- 
version of schools, boarding houses and 
warplant buildings. There are also a 
few trailer nursery schools in opera- 
tion. These have proved most satis- 
factory because they can be stationed 
near warplants where convenient to 
working mothers, 

Experience has shown that there is 
less absence among working mothers 
and, in some cases, better workmanship 
and fewer accidents when the mothers 
are confident that their children are 
well cared for while they are at work. 

A new plan recently launched at an 


In Converted Office Buildings 


Nursery schools, sometimes spon- 
sored by employers, are being 
operated in office buildings ad- 
jacent to warplants for the con- 
venience of working mothers. 
Qualified nursery school teach- 
ers are in charge. Mothers pay 
a small fee to cover expenses 









By Trailer 
Trailer type nursery 
schools like these can 
be moved quickly to 
war boom centers, Each 
unit is 23’x24’. Two 
units will accommodate 
twenty-five children be- 












tween ages of 2 and 5 
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In Nearby Homes : 

In some warplant towns, rooms in 
homes near factories have been con- 
verted into temporary nursery schools, 
Thus it is easy for working mothers to 
leave their children on their way to 
work and pick them up later 


Oregon shipyard provides complete 
child care for each shift of the day and 
night at a total cost of 75c a day for 
one child, $1.25 for two, $1.75 for 
three. 

In addition to skilled well-child care, 
this shipyard will offer nursing care for 
minor illnesses of the two to three day 
variety. Care will be given under the 
supervision of a pediatritian. 

The progress of industrial child care 
centers foretells post war trends in the 


woman power picture. 





First graders in the Fall Creek School, Ithaca, 
New York, plan and make a model community, 
Friendlytown, under the supervision of their 
teacher, Flora M. White. The background 
(above) is painted on wrapping paper; the 
foreground made of paper, paste, sawdust, ete. 
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PRACTICAL 


HOME ECONOMICS 








N THE first and second grades 

children like to build houses 

and communities of houses, 
using many kinds of materials, and to 
visit homes under construction. Third 
and fourth grade children enjoy im- 
proving parts of their classrooms and 
may be led to carry over some of these 
activities into their homes. For ex- 
ample: Dingy bookcases, chairs and 
tables are painted bright colors; wall 
hangings are made; bookshelves and 
tables are kept in order; and bulletin 
boards kept up-to-date and interesting. 
In the fifth and sixth grades local com- 
munity housing conditions can be made 
the basis of studying how each child’s 
home may be made more adequate for 
his family. Projects should be very 


ing and home improvement. 


Fiction AspoutT Houses AND THEIR 
FAMILIES 

Newberry Clare, April’s Kittens. Harper, 
1940, 30 p. $1.75 Gr 1-4 
Tells of the problems April faces in 
choosing just the right kitten for a 
one-cat apartment. 

Perry, Ida, and Sapp, Gertrude, Busy 

Betty, and Happy Helpers. Gainsville, 
Florida: Florida Curriculum Labora- 
tory, 1942. 
These are two of the graded books on 
housing prepared under the Sloan 
Project in Applied Economics. In these 
first and second year readers the chil- 
dren are helping in the home. 

Dalgliesh, Alice, America Builds Homes. 
Scribners, 1938, 77p. $1.60 Gr. 4-8 
Tells how the first settlers came to live 


Similar enthusiasm could be developed 

in peace-time efforts. 

There is some fascinating literature 
on community life. If made a read- 
as-you-go part of the child’s day and 
not assigned as a “must” children will 
love these books: 

Field, Rachel, Pocket Handkerchief Park. 
New York: Doubleday Doran, 1939. 60 
p. $.75. Gr. 1-3 
The children try to contribute to the 
beautifying of their community. 

Seredy, Kate, Tree For Peter. New York: 
Viking, 1941. 102 p. $2.00. zr. 3-5 
Peter catches a vision of better living 
and through his efforts Shanty town be- 
comes a thing of the past. 

The Singing Tree. New York: Viking, 
1940, 247 p. $2.00. Gr 5-9 
A story of Hungary during World War 
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simple, each child being helped to 
choose ones that are practical for him. 
If there is a homemaking center in the 
school, it may be used to develop chil- 
dren’s appreciation of well done routine 
tasks such as sweeping and dusting, 
polishing woodwork, airing and making 
beds, and doing the dishes. Listing 
ways to help at home—weeding the 
garden, setting the table, going to the 
store and keeping a record of things 
done at home—brings satisfaction be- 
cause other children are doing it too. 
The approval of one’s classmates as 
well as that of mother makes an ac- 
tivity acceptable. 

Intermediate groups attack grown- 
up problems of housing. Children have 
planned assembly programs on better 
housing for their city, presented films 
on slum clearance and discussed ways 
and means for making houses measure 
up to the minimum standards operative 
in their community. In a few com- 
munities the children have even stirred 
the “city fathers” 
ments. 

New and interesting study materials 
on housing are obtainable from state 
and national government bureaus. Ex- 
perimental housing pro- 
grams have used graded readers for 
each year which are especially useful 
in semi-rural and rural areas. They 
serve to teach the children the three Rs 
as well as to develop wholesome atti- 
tudes toward cooperation in housekeep- 


to making improve- 


community 
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in this country and shows types of 
early American homes. 

Keliher, Alice V. and Others, Household 
Workers (Picture Script Books) New 
York; Harpers, 1941. $.80 Gr. 6-8 
Gives an excellent portrayal of the 
services brought the homemaker from 
outside helpers. 

Marshall, Dean and Kaleb, Theresa, 4 
House for Elizabeth. New York: Dut- 
ton, 1941, 219 p. $2.00. Gr. 3-4 
Elizabeth’s family move to West Vir- 
ginia from a large city. Plans to build 
a house are abandoned when Elizabeth 
finds the old greystone house. 

Peet, Creighton, This Is The Way We 
Build A House. New York: Henry 
Holt, 1940. 126 p. $2.00. Gr. 4-6 
Describes concisely and in an easily 
understood way the precesses in build- 
ing a house. 


Children Join in Community 
Life 

When children learn to play and 
study together in groups, it is not dif- 
ficult for them to adjust to working 
with older people on projects some- 
what removed from their own lives. 
The ten to thirteen year-olds are eager 
to take part in grown-up community 
life. Their wholehearted cooperation 
and efficiency are shown in the collect- 
ing of salvage, books and magazines 
for the U.S.O., knitting, 
Junior Messengers, and the way they 
have gone into Victory gardening. 


acting as 


Part III 


By Elizabeth Stevenson 


This three-part article on edu- 
cation for home and family life 
in the elementary school is based 
on a study recently completed by 
Dr, Stevenson at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 


I. It makes vivid the spirit of liberty, 
fraternity and equality as it is dreamed 
of in another country, 


Resources Needed For the 
Program 


The entire school, the community 
and the homes in the community play 
an important part in personal, home 
and social education. Ample indoor 
and outdoor play space, 
lunch room where good food is eaten 
unhurriedly and shop rooms for crea- 
tive activities needing special equip- 
ment may be provided by the school. 


a pleasant 


Many experiences can be had in class- 
rooms furnished with movable chairs, 
tables and other equipment necessary 
for study in informal settings. The 
school which has no separate home- 
living room should provide some kind 
of home-living center in each room. 
This might be the corner where a 
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“house” is constructed by the children 
and where there is a hot plate, sink 
and storage cupboard for supplies. 

A spacious room, furnished as a 
home living room and located near the 
center of activities, can serve in the 
smaller schools tor home living ac- 
tivities for the children, and as a social 
center for the entire school. 
The room should be fur- 
nished with sturdy yet 
colorful furniture and 
should encourage 
tion. It might have book 
shelves, a reading stand and 
easy chairs at one end, with 
a drop leaf table or nest 
of tables and a buffet at 
the other, preferably near 
the kitchen. A child’s cor- 
ner supplied with toys, low 
table, chair and 
books will take care of the 


relaxa- 


picture 


occasional young visitor. 

A one or two unit kitchen 
adjacent to the living room 
is adequate for serving sim- 
ple refreshments or meals 
and for class use, because 
several kinds of experiences 
are carried on at the same 
time. Of course, it is im- 
portant to have ample stor- 
age space near the living 
apartment to hold 
small equipment which is 


room 


moved into the living room 
as needed. 

Equipment in the unit 
kitchens should be low 
enough for children of the 
primary grades to work in 
comfort, or movable plat- 
forms should be constructed 
so that the children can 


reach working surfaces. 
When serving for all of the 
elementary aged children it 
is desirable to have units planned for 
different age groups. 


we 


If the interest of parents can be 
aroused they may help furnish the 
rooms and assist the children in mak- 
ing needed repairs and remodelling 
pieces of furniture — another learning 
situation for all engaged in the project. 

Teachers of elementary school chil- 
dren sometimes feel inadequately pre- 
pared to guide education for personal, 
home and family living. Every teacher, 
however, has had experience in living 
in a family and also many cultural ex- 
periences beyond those of the children 
which should serve as a rich source of 
teaching material. 
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The homeroom teacher who has the 
children with her all day is the logical 
person to guide the child’s study pro- 
gram. The wise teacher, however, will 
seek to divide her responsibility for the 
core experiences with other teachers 
in the primary or the intermediate 
group. Working as a committee on the 
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A Homemade Christmas Card* 


I thought and thought what I could do 
To send a Christmas wish to you; 

For though of you I’m very fond 

Each penny saved helps buy a bond. 


To build morale makes me feel glad 
To dance with every fighting lad; 
Sailor, Soldier, or Marine 


I serve them all at the Canteen. 


Though sugar’s scarce it’s nice for me 
I’m trying to get thin you see; 
For it will help me be exotic 


And to wear no girdle is patriotic. 


I’m really trying very hard 

To get my greeting on this card; 
As paper they are saving too 
This is the least that I can do. 


New rations may come by the score 
But we don’t care; we'll win this war 
And here’s hoping °44 will bring again 


Peace on earth, good will toward men! 
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program, they might draw at least a 
nucleus group of interested parents into 
active planning and work. The friendly 
home visit and social meeting with par- 
ents at school and elsewhere in the 
community, will soon show which 
mothers take an active interest in the 
educational program. When the group 
is once organized, interest should 
spread to other parents and other 
teachers. 

The home economics teacher is a 
strategic person to have on such com- 
* This original Christmas verse, typed on a 
penny postal card, was written by Frances 
Cowing, Acting Director of Home Economics, 
Servel, Inc. You may use it with personal 


variations, It carries the holiday spirit but saves 
paper, postage and money for Victory stamps. 


mittees so that she may learn to know 
the needs of the group and contribute 
intelligently to their plans and activi- 
ties. She should bring to the group 
sources of materials suited to helping 
the children reach their goals in the 
shortest possible time, and suggest or 
help work out procedures the others 
might use. At times she 
will take full responsibility 
for guiding a series of les- 
sons or a project. The 
homemaking teacher’s skills 
may be extended by having 
high school homemaking 
pupils assist in the elemen- 
tary school programs. 
Through teaching the 
younger children, the high 
school girl or boy may 
learn a great deal about 
the behavior and character- 
istics of children. For ex- 
ample: Older pupils may 
assist on the playground, 
help a child check his 
health progress, or evaluate 
with him his daily diet and 
help him select a good 
school lunch. 

An evaluation of any as- 
pect of a program of per- 
sonal, home and family life 
education in the school and 
the community should be 
an integral part of every 
project. It should begin 
with an analysis of the pre- 
project situation and go be- 
yond the completion of one 
project into others which 
may be an outcome of the 
first. Changed ideals, atti- 
tudes and practices in per- 
sonal and home living 
should be the chief results 
sought. Such progress, 
though slow, is nonetheless, 
real, and there are many ways of 
recognizing growth along these lines. 
But that is another story. 





Blame It On the War 


If your copy of P.H.E. is late, please 
remember that 
1. The printer has been slowed down 
by loss of skilled labor due to the 
draft. 


to 


Transportation facilities are over- 
burdened, and the products of war 
have first call. 

3. Postal service is also hampered by 
manpower and transportation short- 
ages. 
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bach: a 


Cititens 
Unit 


S the Christmas 
approaches students are 
brimful of plans for the 

holiday season. Even war does not 
overshadow their Christmas gladness. 
Certainly the teacher is wise who will 
harness the natural interests and en- 
thusiasms of this season to a Christmas 
unit which will be consistent with our 
national theme—conservation—yet dear 
to the hearts of the students. 

The direction of such a unit will be 
governed by the work immediately pre- 
ceding or following. And Christmas 
can be related to almost any home eco- 


season 


nomics subject matter. 

Class work in the field of family re- 
lationships may be Christmas-centered 
with a study of the Holy Family or a 





comparison of the Christmas traditions 
and customs of families of today and of 
grandmother’s day, followed by plans 
for recreation and family activities dur- 
ing the holiday season. Suggestions 
might be made for gifts of services and 
understanding rather than material 
presents. 

Clothing work, in tune with the 
times, might feature a_ gift-making 
spree. Everything from the ragbag! 
Odd scraps and_half-worn-out  gar- 
ments may be remodeled into charming 
gifts for friends and relatives. With- 
in a comparatively short time student’s 
work boxes can produce dickies, collar 
and cuff sets, gayly embroidered woolen 
mittens, Dutch caps, Tyrolean jackets 
and small children’s garments. 
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The shortage of butter, sugar and 
dried fruits will limit the making of 
traditional Christmas candies, cookies 
and cakes. Yet this need not steal the 
festive note from foods classes. The 
students can plan their family holiday 
meals, recognizing the limitations of 
rationing and the need for sharing 
food. In tact, for the first time in 
nany years, the gift of a gayly wrapped 
can of spiced peaches or a jar of mar- 
malade will be most welcome. 

In child care classes, students can 
plan ways to teach the younger folks 
the meaning of Christmas and the eti- 
quette of holiday entertaining. They 
can practice telling the Christmas 
stories and learn how to select appro- 
priate Christmas gifts and books for 
children. Recognizing the scarcity this 
year of toys, Christmas wrappings, and 
attractive boxes, the students might 
like to make original stuffed toys, un- 
usual gift wrappings and wallpaper 
covered boxes. : 

A “Dressing for Christmas” unit 
gives the opportunity to stress both the 
conservation of clothing through re- 
modelling and the need for super groom- 
ing to keep up morale. 

Many high school students will be 
working during this Christmas season, 
so a short unit on “If you’re going to 
work” will help these students to do a 
better job as well as to have more fun 


during this winter holiday. 


Young folks love to make these attrac- 
tive and serviceable Christmas gifts, 
Shhhh, they’re made from worn out 
Turkish towels and brightly colored 
crochet cotton. The pocket-belt above 
also provides interesting handwork 


Illustrations from the American Thread Co 
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Food Conservation Quiz 


HIS is a Quiz to test your knowledge of the extent of food 
wastage in this country. It has been prepared in the belief that 


if people realize the enormity of the situation, they will do every- 
thing in their power to cut down on the waste of food and thereby 


do 


NS 


“w 


n 


I 


oo 


oS 


their share in making Food Fight For Freedom. 


. You want to be healthy don’t you?—Well, how many pounds of the 


right kinds of food should you eat each day? 
2 Ibs... . 334 Ibs.... 44 Ibs....5 Ibs... . 6 Ibs.... 


. What portion of this daily supply do you think the average person 


wastes? 
1/10 lb. ‘per day... % Ib. per day ...% Ib. per day... 
¥% |b. per day... 


. The total quantity of our national food waste last year was great 


enough to feed 
Our Armed Forces? ... Our Lend-Lease Allies? . . 
Our Armed Forces and our Lend-Lease Allies? ... 


. If each of us left dabs of butter on our plates amounting to only % 


ounce per week per person, do you think this waste would have been 
enough last year to supply 
Our Armed Forces? .. . Our Lend-Lease Allies? . 


Our Armed Forces and our Lend-Lease Allies? ... 


. Take bread for instance. If you throw away the ends of a bread 


loaf, what fraction of the loaf do you waste? 
16 2s BYO + s.6 YO 64's 109... 


. If every family wasted just one slice of bread a week, how many 


loaves would be wasted in the course of a year? 


50,000... 500,000... 5,000,000... 100,000,000... 


. Fruits and Vegetables? Sure, we waste plenty of them, too. Here’s 


an example. If you shop only on weekends and pinch fruits and 
vegetables you don’t buy, you contribute to a waste of perishables in 
stores amounting to more than$..... a year, 


$3,000,000... $10,000,000... $25,000,000... $75,000,000... 


. How are your wartime manners? Do you squeeze all the juice out of 


your grapefruit rind? If you do, how many teaspoonfuls of juice on 
the average do you save? 
ito 3 a0p8;.. « 

go qa” 


* to 7 taps. ... 


Yy cup 


. If you’re a good cook you'll know the answer to this one. Only 


one of these food parts is inedible—which is it? 
Carrot Tops Turnip Tops Beet Tops 


Tops .. . Cucumber Rinds 


Celery 


. From now until the end of the year white potatoes will be plen- 
tiful. When you peel them too quickly you may cut away from 


1/10 to 1/4 of their bulk, and with the skins you throw away 
Vitamin C—Iron? Vitamin B—Calcium? 
Vitamin B—Phosphorus? 


11. When you’re cooking vegetables, should the amount of water used be 
Small? ... Medium? . Great? ... 
12. Your refrigerator can’t hold all the food you buy, so knowing what 
must be kept there is important to prevent waste. How about this 
one? Carrots, Turnips and Beets must be kept refrigerated at all 
times. ATUC? 220 False? .. 
13. Meats spoil unless placed in the coldest part of the refrigerator. 
F(t. a False? ... 
14. Left-overs in the refrigerator should be left uncovered to retain mois- 
ture and flavor. AONE? 26 Palse? <s . 
15. The “Eyes” have it—or do they? See if you can tell. You can judge 
nutritional and taste value of perishable food by its appearance. 
7tUe?s < POC? «ss 
16. The habit of weekend buying does not cause waste. 
BOUET ics Ree? 54s 
17. It is necessary to inspect packaged goods frequently. 
BUUCT ses False? ... 


(Answers on page 484) 
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Don’t Do It! 


Strained muscles can be mighty pain- 
ful. A snag from a rusty nail may re- 
sult in tetanus. A knock on the head 
from a falling box could cause concus- 
sion. And the services of a doctor in 
such emergencies may well be hard to 
get quickly, because daily they’re leav- 
ing to take care of American men at the 
battle front. 

All these accidents are more likely to 
happen today to the woman of the 
house since so many of them are now 
the man of the house doing all the usual 
men’s chores. But careful observance 
of these suggestions from the United 
States Department of Labor on han- 
dling and storing of material will help 
avoid such accidents and their painful 
consequences : 

1. Learn to lift the right way. Keep 
the body upright; lift with the leg 
muscles and not with the back. Don’t 
try to lift too much; get help instead. 

2. When handling sharp edged or 
rough material, wear a pair of gloves. 

3. Remove all projecting nails from 
barrels, boxes and crates before han- 
dling. 

4. When piling boxes or other items, 
arrange them carefully so they can’t 
fall over if jarred. And don’t pile them 
so they block passageways where some- 
one may stumble over them. 

5. When piling such material, don’t 
leave projecting edges or points against 
which someone may hit and bruise or 
cut the skin. 
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The 1943 


ADA Conference 


‘Nutrition and diet stand for something that has rapidly 
become a strong and significant force in the world. Nutri- 
tionists and dietitians are at last coming into their own, with 
increased responsibilities and opportunities.” 


ITH these sentences, the Honor- 

able Claude I. Wickard, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, opened his talk at 
the first session of the 1943 War Con- 
ference of the American Dietetic As- 
sociation and struck the keynote upon 
which the program was based. 

It was a good program. The twelve 
hundred and more members who came 
to Pittsburgh during the week of Oc- 
tober 19th felt well repaid for working 
overtime beforehand to organize their 
own departments or jobs so that they 
could be away from them for the better 
part of the week. 

The conventions of the American 
Dietetic Association have never been 
junkets, but incidental entertainment 
with trips to points of interest have 
previously been offered. The large at- 
tendance this year shows that dietitians 
need no more than the opportunity to 
hear speakers and to confer with others 
in their own field, all of whom make 
contributions, to draw 
Even the necessity of 


professional 
them together. 
traveling in an upper and of standing 
in a long line to pick up that room 
reservation does not dampen their en- 
thusiasm. 

The international nutrition and food 
problems, both present and future, held 
an important place in various meetings 
during the week. At the opening ses- 
sion, Dr. V. P. Sydenstricker of the 
University of Georgia gave a report on 
rationing and nutrition in England 
which convinced the listeners that our 
own country would not suffer under the 
comparatively few restrictions which 
must be imposed upon us. Our rela- 
tively good fortune was also brought 
home to us through the contrasting con- 
ditions in Latin-American countries and 
in occupied countries — reports of 
which were brought to the conference 
by representatives of Norway, Yugo- 
slavia and Greece. Greece was the 


subject of the talk by Andre Michalo- 
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poulos at the dinner meeting which “re- 
placed” the usual banquet. 

With such a well-balanced program, 
it is difficult to select highlights. Per- 
haps the outstanding note was the pre- 
valence of uniforms of which there were 
only a few last year. Army hospital die- 
titians were there in full force under 
the leadership of Major Helen Burns. 
A number of them participated in the 
program, and all of them spent time at 


the recruiting booth where several male’ 


officers were on duty ready to explain 


the advantages of joining the army? 


Glamorous, large-as-life, plastic models 
from a department store displayed the 
summer uniforms, while the dietitians 
in actual service were living examples 
of the charm and attractiveness of the 
winter dress. WACS and WAVES, as 
well as dietitians in the Canadian Air 
Force Service, were also present. Of 
particular interest to the newspaper 
photographers was one of our two 
active male members of the American 
Dietetic Association, Claude Samuel 
Pritchett who is a Captain in the 
Quartermaster Corps. The army was 
also represented by Major Virgil O: 
Wodicka of the Subsistence Laboratory 
of Chicago, and by Mary Barber, Food 
Consultant to the Secretary of War. 
One session was devoted to the discus- 
sion of the feeding of army and navy 
students at the College Training Units 
where so many of our members have 
been faced with new and difficult de- 
mands. 

Management problems under war- 
time conditions and the adaptation of 
hospital menus to rationing shortages, 
the food preservation projects under- 
taken by various institutions and the 
prospects for food supplies for the com- 


ing year were the subjects of current 
interest to the administration section. 
Public health, both through teaching 
nutrition in wartime and through the 
practical problems of the school lunch 
and industrial feeding, occupied several 
sessions. All phases of student training 
from college courses to interneship in 
private, public and army hospitals, and 
the new project of the year, the train- 
ing ot volunteer dietitian aides, were 
thoroughly discussed. New findings in 
nutrition were brought to the general 
session and to the diet therapy section. 

Mention should be made of the suc- 
cess of the open meeting which was 
held at the Carnegie Music Hall and 
which was designed not for the mem 
bers of the ADA but for interested 
residents of Pittsburgh. Tickets were 
distributed through the cooperation of 
the Red Cross, and about twelve hun 
dred persons took advantage of the 
opportunity to hear Mary Barber, 
Morris Fishbein and Jessie Harris, all 
of whom held the attention of the au 
dience with their usual facility. 

A final impression gleaned from this 
war conference is the increasing scope 
of the work of dietitians—not only in 
this country but abroad. Dietitians are 
already serving in England, India and 
Africa. They will be included in the 
program for the rehabilitation and re 
lief of liberated countries. Our retir 
ing president, Frances MacKinnon, is 
probably by now on her way to Peru 
where she will act as nutrition con 
sultant to a government program. In 
the twenty-six years which have elapsed 
since the American Dietetic Association 
was organized, professional opportuni 
ties have enlarged immeasurably, but it 
is only within the past year that we 
have been able to medsure them in 
geographic terms. Perhaps we can look 
forward in years to come to an Inter 
national Dietetic Association. 

Just one more note for your infor 
mation—Nell Clausen of the Mil 
waukee Children’s Hospital who served 
as president-elect last year took over 
her duties as president. Maniza Moore 
of the Vanderbilt University Hospital 
of Nashville president-elect. 
The other newly elected officers are: 
Mable MacLachlan of the University 
Hospitals who became 
Storms of the 


became 


of Michigan 
treasurer and Lillian 
Gerber Products of Freemont, Michi 
gan, who will serve as president of the 
House of Delegates and vice-president 
of the American Dietetic Association. 


These are the new leaders for the year. 
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lew Earl of Sandwich, too busy 
with his gambling to eat a full 
meal, asked his butler to bring him 
slices of bread with meat between. He 
thus introduced a new food combina- 
tion, the sandwich, which is today with 
its hundreds of variations one of our 
most important and universal food 
items. 


Fruits, vegetables, nuts, meats, fish 
and cheese can be used to make de- 
licious and nutritious sandwiches, which 
give variety and interest to the menu 
as well as an excellent way of using 
left-overs. 

Like other foods, the various types 
of sandwiches should be served accord- 
ing to the seasons of the year and the 
products that are plentiful on the mar- 
ket. In addition, sandwiches may be 
highly individualized according to the 
time of day, the occasion and the per- 
sons being served. 


For Ease and Convenience 
in Preparing Sandwiches: 


1. Allow plenty of working surface. 


N 


Assemble all the materials that will be 
needed. 

3. Prepare fillings ahead of time. 

4. Have vegetables and fruits to be used 
clean and crisp. 


wal 


. Soften butter or margarine by leaving 
it in a warm room or by adding cream. 

6. Whenever possible, prepare several 
sandwiches of a kind at one time. 

7. If sandwiches are not to be eaten 

immediately, wrap them in wax paper 

and places a damp towel around 

them. Store in cool place. 


Minimum Equipment at Hand: 


cutting board 

slicing knife 

spreading knives 

bowls (2, 3 and 4 qt. sizes) 
tablespoons or 2 No. 30 scoops 
Mixing spoons 

set of measuring spoons 
measuring cup 

quart measure 

dishcloth 


PRK KF KB SND wh — — 


or 5 dish towels 
waxpaper 
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Approximate Measures for 25 
Sandwiches: 


Butter or mar- 5-6 ounces (2/3 to 


garine 3/4 cups) 
Bread 50 slices (114 pull- 
man loaves) 
Mayonnaise 1-14 cups 
Fillings (pre- 1'4-'%4 quarts 
pared) 
Peanut buter 2 pounds (3%4 
cups) 
Lettuce 1-2 heads 


A Few of Many 
Good Sandwich Fillers 
1. PEANUT BUTTER BASE 
Combine with orange juice, orange 
marmalade, mashed prunes, honey, 
apple jelly, diced apples, crushed 
pineapple, cranberry sauce, mashed 
banana, grated carrots, watercress, 
tomato, 


chopped cabbage, _ sliced 


diced cooked bacon, chili sauce. 


~w 


. BAKED BEANS BASE 
Combine with fresh tomatoes, green 
relish, sweet pepper relish, minced 
pickle, minced onion, chili sauce, 
chopped peanuts. 


3. TUNA, SALMON OR CHICKEN BASE 
Combine with sweet pickle relish, 
diced onion, chopped cabbage and 
mayonnaise, watercress, diced fresh 
tomato, chopped green peppers. 


—_— 


. Bored EGG BASE 

Combine chopped boiled egg with 
various relishes, diced celery, pars- 
ley, watercress, sliced tomatoes. 
COTTAGE OR CREAM CHEESE BASE 
Combine with various jams and jel- 
lies, apple butter, peach marmalade, 


uw 


ground raisins, honey, pineapple, 
shredded carrot, green pepper, diced 
tomato, watercress, parsley, minced 


bacon, chopped nuts. 


6. CHEDDAR CHEESE BASE 
Combine with chopped green pepper, 
watercress, pimento strips, sweet 
tomatoes, 


relishes, pickle _ rings, 


bacon strips. 
7. VEGETABLE COMBINATIONS 
Combine cabbage and apples, cab- 


bage and carrots, cabbage and green 
pepper, cabbage and diced tomato, 
carrots with celery, celery with 
green pepper, tomatoes with lettuce. 


8. FRUIT COMBINATIONS 
Combine ground dates or raisins 
with nut meats and moisten with 
orange juice. Combine uncooked 
prunes chopped with nuts and orange 
peel and moisten with mayonnaise. 
Try mashed avocado thinned with 
lemon juice and seasoned with salt. 


TYPES OF BREAD 
All of the above types of sand- 
wiches can be varied greatly by the 
type of bread used. Some good sand- 
wich breads are: enriched white 
bread, whole wheat bread, rye 
bread, pumpernickel, spinach bread, 
oatmeal bread, banana bread, orange 
nut bread, bran bread and _ sand- 


wich and hot dog buns. 





Know Your Peanut Butter 


Now that peanut butter is being used 
increasingly instead of butter as a 
spread, it is well to know exactly how 
the two compare in food value. Nu- 
trition scientists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture say, “the 
shift in spreads means less fat in the 
family diet but more protein, and means 
vitamin B instead of vitamin A. The 
two are about the same in calories with 
butter a little ahead. Butter contains 
much more fat than peanut butter, al- 
most twice as much. Peanut butter, on 
the other hand, is over one-fourth pro- 
tein while butter contains practically 
none. As for vitamins, butter rates an 
‘excellent’ in vitamin A and_ usually 
contains some vitamin D, while peanut 
butter contains practically none of 
But peanut butter is a good 
Peanut butter 


either. 
food for vitamin B. 
also contains some minerals in small 
amounts—iron and a little calcium and 
phosphorus.” 

This year 687 millions pounds of pea- 
nuts will go into butter as against last 


year’s 470 million pounds. 
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As Reported by The Home Makers Guild of America 


in another nation-wide survey conducted for Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company as part of their contribution to help solve 
“war time” home making problems of the nation. Because 
many home economists wanted this type of information, 
Owens-Illinois is sponsoring a series of surveys which will 
be reported to you. Questions and answers are handled via 
Air Mail to give you up-to-the-minute reports. 


The Home Makers BREAKFAST HABITS ARE FOODS FOR THOUGHT. 
Guild of America is 
composed of 2200 Only 22.4% of group surveyed plan breakfast 


scientifically select- 
ed, typical Ameri- 
can housewives 


serving as volun- id 
: 02.6% of Mrs. America’s husbands eat 


tary consultants on 
numerous ques- 

ee breakfast at home. 
“likes”, “dislikes” 


and‘why”. | Husbands (62%) want and like hearty 
The Guild is na- breakfasts. 


tional in scope and 
represents Mrs. 
pore ‘Sitti. Majority of families (64.6%) eat a late 
et, well-planned Sunday breakfast together. 
family size income 
groups, etc. 


menus in advance. 


Vitamins and “Vitamin Enriched” foods 
are important breakfast items. 


See last page of this ad for details on 


how to obtain complete survey. 





MORE INTERESTING FACTS ON FOLLOWING PAGES 
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TYPICAL CONSUMER COMMENTS.... 


Breakfast comments are of unusual interest 
and indicate the importance of this subject. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
“I’d like very much to have some new breakfast suggestions. I do make an honest 
effort to vary my breakfasts and make them attractive as well as nutritious but I 
get very discouraged when I have to insist on having my children eat it.” 


ATTICA, IND. 
“I do wish you could put breakfast menus in the cook book for I do get into a 
rut. Since we live in the country and don’t go to town very often, I know our 
diet is lacking in the winter in fresh fruit and vegetables.” 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
“I hate to get up in the morning as much as anyone but I find it is easy to form the 
habit of getting up thirty minutes earlier and eat a well balanced meal and you 
don’t have that tired out feeling by noon.” 


CHILLICOTHE, MO. 
“I would especially like menus for children’s breakfasts. We are in a rut regarding 
breakfasts and would welcome recipes which could be prepared or partially so, 
the night before.” 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
“I enjoyed filling out this form as breakfast is our favorite meal. I do so enjoy 
getting good hot breakfasts on cold mornings and to have my husband leave for 
teaching knowing he is well and carefully fed.” 


CENTER RUTLAND, VT. 
“I never gave my breakfast much thought until this arrived. Now it seems to be 
more fun to prepare it and we enjoy eating it too. You see I copied down these 
things and I’m trying them out.” 


Complete Survey in FREE Twelve-Page Booklet 


TO GIVE HOME ECONOMISTS THE COMPLETE DETAILS 
OF THIS STUDY, A TWELVE-PAGE BOOKLET CONTAINING 
FULL CHARTS IS AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 


Write Merchandising Division, Department ? 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company - Toledo, Ohio 
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&This lunch table folder is one of 
several issued by the U, S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for use in in- 
dustrial cafeterias, The idea could 
be -adapted to school lunch rooms 
and extended beyond the selection 
of food to etiquette pointers and 
school news items 


Adjusting to Honey 
It is easy to use honey successfully in 
place of sugar or molasses in cooking if 
the following points are kept in mind: 


1. Replace molasses cup for cup but 
omit the soda and use a teaspoon 








more of baking powder for each 
quarter teaspoon of soda omitted. 
(Molasses contains acid which must 
be neutralized by soda. Honey has 
no acid but does require extra bak- 
ing powder to make up for the leav- 
ening power of soda and molasses 
together. ) 

2. Replace sugar cup for cup but re- 
duce the liquid in the recipe by one- 
half. Or, replace one-half the sugar 
with honey and reduce the liquid 
one-quarter. (Reason: honey con- 
tains water.) 

3. Honey burns easily so bake honey 
products at lower temperatures. 
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PEANUT BUTTER PIE 


(Makes 4 nine-inch pies) 


INGREDIENTS AMOUNT 
Prepared butterscotch pudding 414, lbs. 
Cold milk 114 qts. 
Hot milk 6% qts. 
Peanut butter 2% lbs. 


Mix pudding powder with cold milk, stirring until smooth. Add hot milk and cook 
over rapidly boiling water until mixture thickens, stirring constantly. Continue cook- 
ing 5 to 7 minutes, or until thoroughly cooked, stirring frequently. Cool slightly, stir- 
ring occasionally. Fold in peanut butter, blending until smooth. Turn into baked pie 
shells. Chill until firm. Garnish with whipped cream. 


SWEET POTATO AND APPLE SCALLOP 


(Makes 25 six-ounce servings) 


INGREDIENTS AMOUNT 
Sweet potatoes (cooked and peeled) 4 Ibs. 
Tart apples (cored and peeled) 4 Ibs. 
Fat (margarine or blended shortening) 1, cup 
Light brown sugar 11% ibs. 
Water 2 cups 
Salt 2 tsps. 


Prepare sweet potatoes and apples as directed above. Cut in thin slices and place 
in alternate layers in a well oiled baking pan. Make a syrup of the fat, sugar, water 
and salt. Pour syrup over potatoes and apples. Bake in moderate oven for about an 
hour and a half or until apples are tender. 
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fake The Most of Christmas 


MHRISTMAS for little children is a grand ex- 
perience to be anticipated for weeks and savored 
j well into the New Year. Why is it, then, that 





times feel let down by the “Big Day?” There 
is the same suspense in the air, the incoming and outgoing 
presents, the carols, the special church services—everything. 
In fact, there is more as you grow up because you share 
the fun of setting the stage for the children’s Christmas. 
And what about all the parties and dances which these small 
fry are “too young to go to?” 

People tend to cling to the happier moments of their child- 
hood and to forget that there are better things ahead. But, 
honestly, you’d never go back to making mud pies after learn~ 
ing how to prepare real ones, would you? 

The very young seldom make gifts a source of anxiety. 
They take for granted that whatever they have to offer will 
be accepted with the greatest pleasure. And whenever the 
packages they unwrap on Christmas morning prove dis- 
appointing, children are more than ready to accept the giver’s 
good intentions and shortcomings. A little girl I know dis- 
liked the color ot her Christmas socks. But she was able to 
wear them when she could explain that it was very nice of 
the lady to give her the socks but that, not having any 
children of her own, she didn’t understand very well the 
colors that little girls like. When gifts are presented and 
accepted in this spirit, they are a joy to all concerned. And 
that is what Christmas presents were meant to be. 

Naturally, as you grow up you give more thought to 
what you will give others. You also have very definite 
ideas on what people should give you. But just as soon ag 
you let the present per se worry you, you shade your own en- 
joyment of Christmas. Always remember that the giver is 
more important than the gift. 

Remember, too, that this third Wartime Christmas we 
should neither give nor expect to receive presents made of 
critical materials. Practical gifts are Victory gifts. 


* YOU have never gone Christmas caroling, 
you've missed a very special way of celebrating 
There is nothing like the sound of 
“It Came Upon A Midnight Clear” to give you 
the feeling that Christmas has really come. Be- 
sides, there will be lots of laughing along with the music 
for it’s fun singing out of doors. 


Christmas. 





So get a group together and chart your plans. Definitely 
limit the time you will be out as well as the ground you will 
cover. Plan your route, too. Begin on the outskirts and 
sing your way in. Then you won't all end up, dog-tired and 
frozen, miles from home. This is especially important when 
you have quite young carolers along. 

You'll agree that refreshments are in order to greet the 
carolers on their return. Get everything possible ready be- 
Popcorn balls will 
keep your hungry guests alive and busy while you attend to 
the finishing touches. 


forehand so that there will be no delay. 
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SVEN in peacetime there are people who are 
lonely at the holiday season. Because Christ- 
mas is such a family day, it is a difficult one to 
celebrate alone. 

Perhaps this year some of your own family 
is in ths armed forces and you have done what you could to 
send them your gifts and your love. Nevertheless, you 
miss them. 

This situation is duplicated in millions of homes all over 
the land. Wouldn’t it be fine if the service men and women 
away from their own homes could be invited to take the 
places of others who cannot be home—just for Christmas 
Day? Maybe you could invite someone to share your tree 
and dinner. 

If you are very friendly, both you and your guests will 
soon forget that you didn’t know each other beforehand. Ask 
them to crack nuts or clean celery—jobs that they would be 
apt to take over at home—and see how quickly the atmos- 





phere becomes genuinely friendly. 


A Merry Christmas to Y ou, Students 


Mary Eloise Stone 
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J = me j FACTS ABOUT FABRICS” condenses : 
‘ the information shown in the new- 
est Du Pont film on fabrics. 20 : 
g pages with illustrations. 
. 
DETAILED HANDBOOK for TEACHERS “RAYON TODAY,” a 16-page illus- 
e This 20-page illustrated fact book is for trated booklet tells all about rayon - 
teachers in high schools and colleges only. yarns and how they are made. 
‘ Complete information about rayon from 
d ® ° . 
yarn production to consumer use Both booklets are free in limited 
quantities for student distribution. 
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Du Pont’s educational aids are designed to give stu- t ‘ 
: : : a Rayon Division, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) oe 
dents a foundation of rayon facts on which to build 4 
a lifetime of rayon enjoyment. Rayon yarn types Empire State Buliding, New York I, N.Y. ° 
basic fabric constructions—proper care for rayon Please send me the material checked below: 
garments—are covered in compact fashion. Gener- \ Information about sound film, “Facts about Fabrics.” * 
ous illustration makes reading easy. Because rayon | Information about sound film,"Fashion's Favorite.” ? 


is so versatile and widely used, this material isim- ¢6*~.\ Handbook for Teaching Rayon. For teachers only. 
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IVILIAN consumers can look for- 

ward to meals with less meat, 
cheese and dairy products during 1944. 
But they will have an adequate amount 
of cereals, fresh fruits and vegetables, 
dried beans and peas, potatoes, eggs and 
chickens. 

To offset the loss of protein and cal- 
cium the more plentiful food supplies 
will have more enrichment. Flour and 
bread have already been stepped up in 
vitamin and mineral content. 


After All These Years 


This fall there was a record potato 
crop. Consumers were urged to in- 
crease their consumption of potatoes 
and to relieve the commercial storage 
problem by buying and storing potatoes 
for the winter. 

But how should these potatoes be 
cooked? For years mothers have faith- 
fully baked potatoes for their children 
in the belief that baking conserved the 
most food value. Now research at the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics shows that potatoes 
boiled in their jackets hold twice as 
much vitamin C and three times as 
much thiamine as baked potatoes. So 
boil away—the faster the better. Also, 
according to research at the Montana 
State Experiment Station, potatoes 
cooked in a pressure saucepan lose less 
vitamin C than those boiled in an ordi- 
nary kettle. 


Where’s the Kraut? 


Just when everyone is accepting the 
fact that kraut is a valuable source of 
vitamins, it disappears from the mar- 
ket. The war food administration has 
frozen all kraut in the hands of packers 
until they have supplied the three and a 
half million cases needed for military 
use. 

The late cabbage crop which is used 
for kraut is not only smaller this year 
but also has more demands on it. In 
addition to being used fresh, and in 
kraut, cabbage is being dried for snip- 
ment to our armed forces and allies. 
Apparently only victory gardeners will 
have their fill of this vitamin-rich veget- 
able. 


Must Milk Be Rationed? 


War has recolored the dairy picture 
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IN THE FOOD FIELD 


by Ivan C. Miller, Food Industries 


in this country. The consumption of 
fluid milk rose considerably in 1942. At 
the same time butter, cheese and evapo- 
rated and dried milk were used in in- 
creasing quantities for the armed forces, 
lend-lease and civilians with greater 
purchasing power. 

This increase in the demand for milk 
and milk products caused the total pro- 
duction on United States farms to reach 
a new high of approximately 56 billion 
quarts of milk but, during 1942, a 
government order cut the production 
of ice cream to around 65% of the pre- 
vious year and the butter fat content 
of whipping cream to a 19% maximum 
from a high of 40%. 

The present demands on milk are 
sectional. In areas serving the armed 
forces or industrial centers, the fluid 
milk shortage is a problem. In other 
sections where no greater call is being 
made on milk, the possibilities of ra- 
tioning are comparatively remote. In 
fact, rationing in certain districts would 
be most inadvisable. Fresh milk is 
perishable and cannot be_ hoarded. 
Therefore rationing could back up a 
supply in localities where facilities for 
neither processing nor transportation to 
shortage areas are available and cause 
untold spoilage and waste. 


Meat from Yeast 


Protein concentrate derived from 
yeast (previously announced) is ob- 
tained from the processing of yeast, 
water, molasses, etc. 125 pounds of 
yeast is mixed with water and 3,000 
pounds of molasses and other ingredi- 
ents, which after processing results in 
a ton of brown powdered protein con- 
centrate ready for use as a “meat” or 
meat extender. 
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Quick Frozen Pork ’n Beans 


With little tin available for family- 
size containers for pork and beans the 
food trade is turning to quick-freezing 
of this precooked - and - ready - to - heat 
staple. Western Regional Research 
Laboratory experiments have shown, 
however, that freezing calls for 
changes in preparation. For canning, 
the beans and tomato sauce are cooked 
together and the pork is added before 
sealing. For freezing of tomato sauce 
type of pork and beans, it is better to 
cook the three parts separately and 
combine measured quantities in the 
package just before freezing. Cooked in 
the sauce, the tomato is overcooked, 
and the beans break down when frozen 
and come out a pasty mass when 
heated. 


Expect New Packages 


Due to the paper shortage many 
packaging materials are becoming scarce. 
The quality and shelf life of many foods 
packaged in paper depends on the 
quality and character of the wrapping. 
If the supplies of these specialty papers, 
such as glassine, grease-proof, and other 
special quality papers, continue to de- 
cline, substitutes will be necessary. Pack- 
ages may not only appear different but 
may also provide less protection to the 
foods which they contain. 


Expect More Foods in Glass 


Although other container materials 
for food packaging are becoming more 
limited, WPB has authorized an in- 
crease in the production of glass con- 
tainers for certain food products. More 
foods previously packaged in other types 
of containers will probably now appear 
in glass, among them shortening, coffee, 
etc. This increased production of glass 
containers will not, however, appreci- 
ably affect the beverage industries. 
These are allotted only a fractional per- 
centage of the increased glass container 
production. 
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(Continued from opposite page) 
Spicy News 


People who have missed the spicy 
caraway seed in their rye bread, seed 
cakes and sauerkraut need bemoan its 
wartime disappearing act no longer. It’s 
beginning to arrive again—not from 
Holland, of course, but from Syria, 
Spain and Morocco now that the Medi- 
terranean trade has begun to revive. 

Cumin seed, much in demand by 
meat packers and an ingredient of curry 
powder and chili powder, is among Mo- 
roccan imports, too. Spain is now auy 
menting our short sage supplies and 
Portugal, a source of the now plentiful 
paprika, is sending rosemary. Chilean 
marjoram, one of the Latin-American 
spice crops, is joined by shipments of 
this fragrant herb from Argentina. 


Food Yeast 


The British Information Services 
tell us that a new food element known 
as “food yeast” has been produced by 
the Chemical Research Laboratory of 
Scientific and Industrial Research in 
England, and the first large-scale ex- 
periments are to be carried out in Ja- 
maica, West Indies. The new food 
element is said to contain 50% of high 
grade protein, approaching meat and 
fish protein in nutritive value, and will 
be a source of the B vitamins which, 
owing to the shortage of animal pro- 
teins (meat, eggs and milk), are needed 
so much both in Great Britain and 
here. 

“Food yeast” will be produced as a 
flaky substance with a slightly meaty 
taste, to be mixed with water or milk, 
added to soups and stews, and incorpo- 
rated into flour. It is considered im- 
portant as one part of the solution to 
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Packed 
SNUGLY 
Like This 


CAN you think of a holiday gift more 
welcome to a boy at camp or in college 
than a box of delicious cookies . . . that 


reach him intact? 


Here’s a tempting cookie—and a timely 
packaging idea—that are sure to win a 


welcome with a capital ““W”’. 






CARAMEL BROWNIES 


| 
| V4 cup Crisco 
; 3 cup brown sugar (tightly packed) 
| 14 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon vanilla 1 egg 
| 1 cup oon 9 flour 
| 1 teaspoon baking powder 

1g cup chopped nutmeats 

| Blend together Crisco, brown sugar, 
| salt and vanilla. Stir in beaten egg. 
| Add flour sifted with baking aoe 

Mix smooth and stir in nutmeats. 
| Spread in a shallow pan (about 9” 
| square) lined on the bottom with 
| paper. Bake in a moderate oven 











the post-war problem of food distribu-| The recipe—fresh from the Crisco Test (350 F.) 25-30 minutes, 


tion to those countries whose animal 


Kitchens—is easy to make with pure 
stocks have been depleted. y —— 


all-vegetable, quick-blending Crisco. TO make these delicious Caramel 

Brownies “safe travelers,” choose a 
baking pan the size of the box in 
which you plan to pack the cookies. 
After baking, while the cookies are 
still warm, put the entire layer in the 
will be a pleasant task for even begin- box, previously lined with waxed 
paper. Cut into suitable sizes in the box, 
then fill in the top tightly with crum- 
pled paper to keep them in place 
during shipment. 


FOR EVERY 


CRISCO % COOKING USE 
ocr canst, KGusc t's DIGESTIBLE! 


Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale, Ohio 
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A Hint To the Wise Easy on ration books, too, for Crisco, 


The following quotation is from a let-| you know, is truly point-thrifty. Turn- 
ter written to the Practical Home Eco- 
nomics September Listing Service by the 
president of a company offering free 
educational material to home economists. ning students. 

“ ..... are worried over the poor 
penmanship shown in these requests for 
information from us. Too much time— 
and reference to our Government 
Postal Guide—is spent due to the care- 
lessness and slipshod writing of teachers. 
The address given is often illegible and 
the state entirely missing—evidence that 
the average teacher of today is a poor 
example for the pupil in her charge. 


ing out these tasty, crunchy cookies 
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N the past months the trend has been 


toward developing new fibers and 


new sources of them. The period now 
approaching is concerned with the best 
application of new materials for civilian 
use. The post-war value of war-time 
developed fibers and finishes and the 
place of our textiles in foreign mar- 
kets are now receiving the attention 
and study of American textile manu- 
facturers. 

One of the forecasts is a greater va- 
riety of blended cloths. Fabrics of a 
single raw material are giving way to 
cloths made of combinations of fibers or 
yarns, both natural and synthetic. 

Blends of 50% cotton and rayon for 
coveralls, slacks and jackets have al- 
ready become popular among women 
war workers. Their present acceptance 
*for comfort, appearance and_ service 
predict a widespread future use. The 
blending of acetate staple with wank, 
which has shown a tendency to cut 
down the felting property of wool and 
so lessen shrinkage problems, is another 
example. Many new fabrics, such as a 
cross recently made between chambray 
and broadcloth, indicate post-war trends 
of considerable ingenuity in both fabric 
design and construction. Sheer fabrics, 
made of the high twist extra strong 
rayon yarns now being used for war 
purposes, are expected to equal the 
service and durability of much heavier 
fabrics. 


““Ladderless”’ Stockings 

A new type of utility full-fashioned 
stocking is reported to be making its 
appearance in the British markets. The 
stockings, made of lisle or rayon, backed 
with fine mercerized cotton are claimed 
to have a high degree of durability and 
attractiveness. Because some samples 
have been found to last eleven weeks 
of daily wear there is hope that British 
women will be able to manage on six 
pairs a year. The new process which 
has been adapted for manufacturing 
these hose is said to prevent “ladder- 
ing”, known as “runs” in America. 
From the reports available on these 
stockings it would seem that they are 
made similar to our mesh type or run- 
resist hose, which could also be con- 
sidered “ladderless”. The fact that the 
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IN TEXTILES 


By Rajean M. Codish, United States Testing Company 





Slick chicks dig snazzy drapes for a cement mixer where 
they'll prance to a pooh, if you know what we mean* 


stockings are backed with cotton indi- 
cates they may not be so fine or sheer 
as some of our American styles. 


Fliers Wear Rayon Gloves 


American Fliers are now wearing 
“precision gloves” made of rayon. This 
enables them to handle instruments and 
maps without freezing their fingers 
when flying at high altitudes or in sub- 
zero weather. During normal flying, 
heavy lined gloves are worn over the 
rayon pair, but when delicate opera- 
tions require taking off the outer gloves, 
the hands remain protected. Previously, 
when it was necessary to remove the 
heavy gloves “cold burn” and freez- 
ing of the hands developed. 

The protective value of rayon gloves 
was demonstrated recently in a record, 
high-altitude parachute jump. As the 
pilot left the plane, the sudden jerk 
caused by his chute opening threw off 
both heavy gloves and the rayon glove 
on his left hand. As a result, his left 
hand was frost bitten. The right hand, 
protected by the rayon glove, was un- 
affected. 

” © Gels that are O.K. select good lookimg 


dresses for a school dance where they’ll dance 
themselves out of breath. 


Teens Are On The Beam 


‘The quick tempo, breezy manner and 
slang of teen age students was vividly 
caught in a recent party sponsored by 
the Spool Cotton Company to show the 
growing interest in sewing among the 
12 to 15 years age group. 

Discovering that to make clothes can 
be fun, help to save money, add variety 
to the wardrobe, and give a feeling of 
accomplishment, has added hordes of 
teen agers to the ranks of home sewers. 
But important in continuing the devel- 
opment of sewing with the jitterbug 
crowd is the need to speak their lan- 
guage. Fast sewing techniques, gadgets 
and garments that are easily put to- 
gether and have that very new and dif- 
ferent look must be made available to 
them. 

Quick to recognize this, commercial 
pattern companies and retail stores are 
catering to the “Junior Miss” customer. 
Patterns and simple sewing lessons that 
hold her interest now and will guide 
her toward becoming an adult home 
sewer are being made for her. The 
“gadgeteria bar” above displays easily 
made accessories and novel gadgets 
popular with the teen age. 
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Be Good to Your Rugs 


There are many good reasons why 
every homemaker should take extra 
good care of her rugs. Some of the 
reasons are: 
= BecausE—No wool of carpet weight 
is raised in this country. It used to 
come from China and India .. . but 
no longer. 

BrecausE—Though some carpet wool 
is being imported from South America 
and Great Britain, the amount is small 
for shipping space is needed for more 
important war goods. 

BEcAusE—Rayon yarns, developed 
for rug use because of last year’s wool 
shortage, are now the same type needed 


lines. 

BrcausE—About 70 per cent of total 
cotton production goes to the armed 
services for 11,000 different articles. 


industrial and agricultural needs. 
BecausE—Though wood fibre is 
used to some extent in rugs, war’s in- 
creasing demand for wood pulp makes 
large scale rug use impossible. 
BrecausE—There are no flax imports 
now from Belgium and France. The 
small amounts grown in North and 
South America are destined to fill high 
priority war orders and commercial 
fishing demands. 
BEcausE—AIll tropical cordage fibres 
. manila, sisal, hemp... are needed 
for Navy rope and related essentials. 
BECAUSE—Jute, a favorite rug-back- 
ing material, must be used for binder 
twine and agricultural bagging. 
BecausE—Cornstarch, used as a siz- 
ing for rugs and carpets, is none too 
plentiful. Processors can’t get enough 
corn to keep their plants working at 
Capacity. 
BecausE—Converted carpet looms 


military duck for tents and tarpaulins, 
blankets, military webbings and yarns. 


pth 


A Box for Tags 


As the dry cleaning service becomes 
less satisfactory and more clothes have 
to be cleaned at home, women are pay- 
ing more attention to informative tags 
So that these will be handy when needed, 
it is a good idea to write a brief de- 
scription of the garment on the cleaning 
instruction tag and file it in a box or 
envelope marked “cleaning instructions.” 
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for military tire cords and parachute 
| 


The remainder must meet all essential | 


and carding machines are now making | 


















To our friends in the profession /j 
; \ serving in the battle zones and : f{ 
‘\ on the home front we ex- / | 
-\ tend our sincere wishes 
ae for 1944 and whole- 
a heartedly join you 
in the hope that 
peace will soon be f 
a reality over the f : 
whole world. 








HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE COMPANY 


BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND 
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sean days are 
more artificial light is needed. Now 


is a good time to teach a lesson on good 
room lighting, using the school or home 
bureau office as a laboratory and the 
home as a proving ground. 


Why Women War Workers Quit 


Thousands of women are taking war 
jobs—and thousands of women are quit- 
ting these jobs. 

Approximately 464,000 women were 
hired by 16,600 war industry plants in 
labor shortage areas during the month 
of June. But in the same month, 248,000 
quit their jobs. 

These figures, according to the Office 
of War Information, are the result of a 
report on turnover in these war plants 
made to the War Manpower Commission. 
They are particularly significant in view 
of the estimated needs for women work- 
ers for the year ending July, 1944. 

For that 12 months period War Man- 
power Commission has said that a net 
of 1,400,000 more women must be added 
to the existing female labor force. But if, 
for every two hired, one woman quits 
her job, as these June figures indicate, at 
least twice as many extra women will be 
needed. And doubling up on the quotas 
for labor shortage areas would mean an 
unobtainable figure. 
leaving, as 
brought out in exit interviews given in 
many plants, are revealing. Aside from 
maternity, illness and_ the 


The reasons given for 


marriage, 
movement of service wives to join their 
husbands, household and community prob- 
lems are most often quoted as reasons for 
quitting. 

The woman who has never before 
worked and who has no financial incen- 
tive for working is apt to feel after some 
weeks on the job that the double task of 
holding the job and running her home is 
more difficult than she expected. She’s 
tired; she hasn’t enough energy to keep 
up her social life. 

Yet all around her are women who 


So she leaves. 


must work for a living and who for years 
have done just what she says she can’t do 
—run a job and a home. These “old- 
timers” stick to their jobs—for financial 
reasons, to be sure—but proving that it 


’ 


can be done. The new worker, however, 
has only patriotism as an incentive and 
apparently that isn’t enough. 

More serious, from the point of view 
of solution, are the community problems 


which cause so many women to quit their 
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jobs. Inadequacy of child care is one 
of the reasons most frequently given for 
leaving a war job, just as it is a common 
excuse for not taking a job at all. Shop- 
ping and transportation difficulties are 
another; new workers, particularly, get 
tired of standing in line to get a bus or 
street car, to purchase their groceries 
during the evening rush after work, or to 
have only one evening a week when the 
stores are open for other necessary pur- 
chases. But again, these are difficulties 
which workers of long-standing also en- 
counter these wartime days... and they 
manage somehow. 

There is no indication that the quitting 
figures reported by the 16,600 reporting 
war plants would hold good for the coun- 
try at large. The surveyed plants were 
all in areas which are having labor mar- 
ket difficulties and where community 
problems are at their worst. 


The PTA and NBC American Family 


On November sixth NBC, in coopera- 
tion with the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, returned “The Bax- 
ters” to the air in a dramatic series based 
upon the conditions and problems faced 
by the typical American family today. 
This program is being broadcast each 
Saturday from one-thirty to one-forty- 
five p.m. (E.W.T.)—except Christmas Day 
—for thirteen weeks. 

The program is under the direction of 
the National Congress’ Radio Projects 
Committee, whose members include: Mrs. 
William A. Hastings, President of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers; Dr. Alice Sowers, University of 
Oklahoma; Mrs. Harry M. Mulberry, 
Chairman, Reading and Library Service 
Committee, NCPT; Dr. Edgar Dale, 
Office of War Information; and Judith 
Waller, Director of Public Service, NBC 
Central Division. 

In the current story of the Baxters, a 
family consisting of parents and three 
children, particular 
laid on juvenile delinquency, its cause 
and cure; on the necessity of preserving 


emphasis is being 


educational standards wherever possible, 
even at the cost of great sacrifice; and 
on the problems of child labor and youth 
exploitation. The titles of the first thir- 
teen broadcasts follow: 

1. “They Don’t Mean to Be Bad” 

2. “What’s Worth Learning” 

3. “Have They Time to Play?” 

4. “So You Can’t Get Into Uniform” 





Mrs, William A. Hastings, Presi- 
dent of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, is a mem- 
ber of the committee working 
with NBC on the current story 
of the Baxter family 


. “The War Bride Grows Up” 

. “Let’s Go to Church” 

. “Whose Job—His or Hers?” 

. “The Major Needs of Minors” 
9. “Easy Come, Easy Go” 

10. “Marriage Is for Keeps” 

11. “Watch Your Step” 

12. “The Family Talks It Over” 
13. “Bill Baxter, PTA President” 


oN NAN 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is deeply interested in radio as 
a medium of education for both children 
and adults; it maintains a _ national 
standing committee on Audio-Visual Ed- 
ucation, which exists solely to study 
radio, the motion picture and other visual 
and auditory aids to learning and to pro- 
mote their use wherever possible on a 
basis of sound selection and competent 
handling. It also encourages the wide- 
spread organization of “listening groups,” 
which may meet to hear parent-teacher 
broadcasts, other programs of general 
cultural interest or news commentaries 
of permanent value as implements of 
parent-teacher endeavor. 


Homemaking Training 
Supplements Trades Courses 
Basic homemaking training is given to 
all girls enrolled in the Eugene Voca- 
tional School, Oregon, as related subjects 
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—twenty hours in foods and nutrition, 
twenty hours in child care, twenty hours 
in first aid and twenty hours in work ap- 
plication. These courses are planned so 
that each girl takes only one course at a 
time, devoting one hour a day for twenty 
consecutive school days. 

The foods and nutrition course pro- 
vides instruction in simple food prepar- 
ation, practical nutrition and meal plan- 
ing for such varied groups as families 
of different sizes, office workers, factory 
workers and nursery school children. 

To help the girls prepare for home- 
making, a nursery school is operated 
from nine to twelve and from one to 
five, five days a week, with two sepa- 
rate groups of eight to ten children at- 
tending the two sessions. The nursery 
school teacher is a home economics edu- 
cation graduate with training in nursery 
school work. She is also the mother of 
two small children. The school believes 
that being a successful homemaker and 
a mother as well as a qualified teacher 
makes her more valuable for this type 
of program. 

The first aid instruction is a standard 
twenty hour course. The work applica- 
tion course is offered in connection with 
the trades training. 


More About Swap Centers 


Last February, and again in May, 
PRACTICAL HoME Ecoomics reported the 
growth of “Swap Your Clothes Clubs” 
and “Shoe Exchanges.” (See pages 70 
and 188 in aforementioned issues.) 

Now, as ome means of easing the bur- 
den of shoe rationing on families with 
growing children, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration is promoting the use of Swap 
Centers. “A Swap Center,” says OPA, 
“is a place where boys and girls in their 
own communities can obtain coupon-free 
shoes which have been outgrown but not 
outworn by other youngsters. Swap Cen- 
ters are not salvage projects or charity 
affairs. Aimed at making the supply of 
shoes on the home front go as far as pos- 
sible, they should benefit everyone.” 

Teachers and school authorities may 
obtain a manual on setting up Swap Cen- 
ters from Media Relations, Department 
of Information, OPA, Washington 25. 


—It Adds Up—to Waste— 


The Nutrition and Food Conservation 
Branch of the War Food Administration 
tells us that little dabs of butter left on 
each civilian plate three times a day ag- 
gregate half an ounce per person a week! 
Added up, these half-ounces would have 
been enough butter to have supplied our 
Army’s needs last year. WFA further 
says that our total yearly waste of food 
is, by the most conservative estimate, 
more than twice the amount of food our 
allies are receiving from us this year. 
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More Soap Coming 


The War Food Administration assures 
housewives that there is no basis for 
“scare buying” of soap. A temporary 
shortage of a few types of soap for re- 
tail shelves has been caused primarily by 
consumer hoarding. 

In July 1943, an order was issued 
allowing for soap making only 80% of 
fats and oils used for that purpose in 
1940-41. 
being made available to 
quantity to 90% in household package 
soaps and all types of bar and liquid 
soap. This will mean a jump in this 
type of soap from the present 17 pounds 


Now extra fats and oils are 
increase the 
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of soap a person to 22 pounds. 

Even so, soap supplies will not be ex- 
cessive, so careful conservation is still 
necessary. Supplies will be increased, but 
so will demands. Military and industrial 
needs are greater, and large supplies 
soon will be needed in the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber. 


(Concluded on page 482) 









'. _ kle gelatin. Add sugar. 








FRUITED SPANISH 
CREAM 


Line mold with fruit- 
flavored gelatin, arrange 
fruit, add more gelatin. 
When firm, add 


SPANISH CREAM 


1% cups Carnation Milk 
and 

1% cups water, mixed 

1 tbsp. gelatin 

VY cup sugar, scant 

3 eggs 

% tsp. salt 

1 tsp. vanilla 


Pour diluted milk in top 
of double boiler. Sprin- 





Dissolve over hot water, 
stirring. Pour slowly on 
egg yolks, slightly 
beaten with salt. Cook 
till slightly thickened, 
stirring constantly. 
Cool. Add vanilla. Fold 
in stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Chill. Serves 8. 


































MAKE NUTRITION — 
LOVELY TO LOOK AT! 


THIS FRUITED SPANISH 
CREAM IS 


Rich in. CARNATION 


Home Economists can confidently recommend Carnation Milk as a 
standby for wartime meals. It extends foods that call for high ration 
points, supplies all the milk nutrients, and contributes its complete 


protein, its minerals and vitamins. 


Just out is a new booklet of Carnation recipes, planned to meet 
wartime nutritional needs with a minimum spending of ration points. 


“Clever Ways with Carnation. . 


. for the Duration” gives milk-rich 


recipes planned around the Government's Seven Basic Food Groups. 
The recipes are practical and delicious. For your free copy address 
Carnation Co., Dept. 708E, Milwaukee, Wis. 


IRRADIATED 


Carnation 
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What The American 
Family Faces 
Edited by Leland Wood 
and John Mullen 
The Eugene Hugh Publishers, Inc., 
Chicago 
Price $3.50. Pp. 254 


What The American Family Faces 
presents a vivid and comprehensive re- 
port of the discussions at the Confer- 
ence on Counseling in Marriage and 
Family Life in a Time of Stress, held 
at the University of Chicago in August 
of 1942. The discussions of the con- 
ference are particularly significant as 
they indicate an awakening of the 
Protestant Churches to the problems of 
contemporary marriage and family life 
and suggest a plan of action for the 
church and the minister in helping ta 
solve these problems. 

The subjects discussed—status and 
functions of the family, counseling be- 
fore marriage, family and emotional 
security, husband-wife problems in time 
of stress and parent-child problems— 
are basic problems in American life and 
have now been intensified in many in- 
stances by the war situation. The sug- 
gested solutions represent a breadth of 
understanding which will be helpful not 
only to ministers and educators in- 
terested in family welfare but also to 
the intelligent homemaker and the cols 
lege student. 

—Reviewed by JUANITA WITTENBORN 
PracticAL Home Economics 


An Introduction to 

Foods and Nutrition 
By Henry C. Sherman 
and Caroline Sherman Lanford 
The Macmillan Co., New York 
Price $2.00. Pp. 292 


These experienced authors present 
here the foundation principles of foods 
and nutrition so convincingly that they 
seem to be the most practical diet pat- 
terns to use. 

The book is timely in suggesting ways 
to adjust to food rationing and fluctua- 
tions in the availability and variety of 
foods on the market. 

Intended primarily as a text for 
classes in foods and nutrition, this book 
should be valuable as a reference for 
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mixed classes in high school and col- 
lege health, science and home economics. 
Adult study groups, individuals with 
slight scientific background and home- 
makers interested in providing for their 
families the best food for the money 
spent, will find that the book presents 
understandingly what normal nutrition 
is and how to obtain it. 

The relation of nutrition to physical 
fitness is shown and current efforts to 
develop a democratic civilian support of 
a national nutrition program are re- 
viewed. Essential nutritional factors 
are thoroughly analyzed and discus- 
sions include groups of foods through 
which the nutrients are obtained. Ma- 
jor principles of meal planning, selec- 
tion, preservation and preparation of 
foods and management problems re- 
lated to these are briefly treated. The 
responsibilities of the individual and the 
family to promote a wartime and post- 
war rehabilitation public nutrition pro- 
gram constitute the final challenge of 
the authors. 

Supplementary references at the close 
of each chapter or section, an appendix 
of reference tables and a glossary make 
the book an excellent guide to further 
study. 

—Reviewed by ELizABETH STEVENSON 


Child Development 


By E. Breckenridge and 

E. Lee Vincent 

W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia 
Price $3.25. pp. 592 


Although this book is designed pri- 
marily for teachers and students its 
scope is so broad as to make it a valu- 
able source of study for parents, social 
workers or any persons whose work it 
is to better the lives of children. Every 
phase of a child’s development, physical, 
mental and spiritual, is discussed in de- 
tail with each phase related to various 
environmental influences. The subject 
matter deals chiefly with children of 
school age but the authors have in- 
cluded considerable material on growth 
stages from infancy to adulthood. 
Questions for class study and selected 
readings conclude each chapter, and 
there is a very fine bibliography. 

—Reviewed by HELEN S. SHARPE 





Fun With Magic 


By Joseph Leeming 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York 
Price $2.00. Pp. 86 


If you have a boy or girl from 8 to 
12 on your Christmas list you will be 
glad to know about this book, for it 
was prepared specially as an introduc- 
tion to magic for younger showmen. 
Although some of the seventy tricks de- 
scribed are elementary most of them 
are “real magic” tricks used by profes- 
sional wizards of the stage. There are 
clear, simple directions and diagrams 
for each trick and a helpful chapter on 
making equipment, putting on a show 
and beguiling an audience. 

—Reviewed by HELEN S. SHARPE 


Housekeeping Made Easy 


By Linda Marvin 
The Vanguard Press, New York 
Price $1.98. Pp. 422 


In her book, Housekeeping Made 
Easy, Linda Marvin has compiled more 
than 2000 “shortcuts” for greater ef- 
ficiency in solving daily household prob- 
lems. These clear concise suggestions 
cover every phase of homemaking from 
cooking to gardening with an extra 
serving of ideas on sewing, cleaning, 
laundering, entertaining and keeping 
beautiful. 

Much of this material has been pre- 
sented to the public by the author in 
her radio broadcasts but is available in 
written form for the first time. 

Although the average reader will not 
find all suggestions applicable to her 
living conditions, she will undoubtedly 
find many worthwhile tips for doing a 
better daily job. Many who examine 
this book will turn to their household 
tasks with renewed interest, challenged 
not only to make use of ideas new to 
them, but also to invent their own con- 
venient time-savers. 

—Reviewed by JUANITA WITTENBORN 
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Home Health and Nursing 


By Alma Long 
D. Appleton-Century, New York 
Price $1.75. Pp. 378 


“Thank goodness for this book” is 
likely to be the thought of any pros- 
pective home nursing teacher on read- 
ing Dr. Long’s book. Her style is in- 
triguing; as, under Contents, the sub- 
ject “Every Organism Has Some Type 
of Self-Protection” makes one want to 
turn to p. 32 to see what she means. 
Her prose is easy enough for an alert 
fourteen-year-old to understand, but 
satisfies the technical knowledge of 
one scientifically trained. For example, 
“The walls of the intestines are lined 
with thousands of villi. These are small 
cones or knobs, each supplied with a 
small artery and capillary and lymph 
vessel. As the digested food passes 
over these villi, it filters through the 
walls of the capillaries, and is carried 
by the bloodstream to cells in all parts 
of the body.” 

This book would be of value to both 
the student and the teacher of home 
health and nursing. 

—Reviewed by Marion B. Sprague, 

Health Counselor of East Hart- 


ford (Conn.) High School’ 


Cook it in a Casserole 


By Florence Brobeck 

W. Barrows and Co., New York 

Price $2.00. Pp. 183 

Casserole cookery is an art which this 
book makes possible for all. First the 
author gives a menu built around a cas- 
serole dish and then the recipe for her 
masterpiece. There are casserole soup 
suppers, fish dinners en casserole and 
egg, chicken, meat and vegetable cas- 
seroles. There are chafing-dish sug- 
gestions, also, and directions for mak- 
ing salads, desserts, sauces and_ bever- 
ages to accompany the casserole dishes. 
Good index. 


Down-On-the-Farm Cook Book 


By Helen Worth 

Greenberg, Publisher, N.Y.C. 

Price $2.50 Pp. 322 

Talkative Aunt Sleide makes this good 
old farm cook book amusing as well as 
challenging. The recipes are named 
after people and places: Lizzie Freel’s 
Orange Sponge Cake, Waukesha County 
Mincemeat, Ladies’ Aid Cookies. 

Unlike the usual cook book, the in- 
gredients are printed in bold face 
throughout the recipe instead of being 
listed first. Another possible drawback is 
the use of asterisks requiring frequent 
turning back to the index for supplemen- 
tary recipes. It would be much more 
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convenient to have page numbers of the 
recipes rather than the asterisks. 

Each chapter is introduced by general 
information and suggested short cuts for 
success. The recipes are not fussy, 
neither are they inexpensive for eggs and 
shortening are used lavishly. 


The Handbook for Home Mechanics 

By Eugene O’Hare 

New Home Library, New York 

Price 69c Pp. 321 

As plumbers, mechanics and _ electri- 
cians become increasingly hard to get, 
men and women are becoming increas- 
ingly more interested in taking care of 
their own “odd jobs about the house’— 
repairing faulty equipment and master- 
ing their heating, electrical and gas sys- 
tems. At the same time, girls and boys 
of all ages are showing greater interest 
in shop work and in learning “how to do 
it’ themselves. And so this book makes 
a timely arrival. It is written in a direct 
and unassuming style with good pen-and- 
ink illustrations. Included is an intro- 
ductory chapter on characteristics of all 
mechanical devices and a final section on 


the automobile. 


BooKLETs AND PAMPHLETS 
* Course oF Lessons IN Foop SELECTION 
AND CookiNG—prepared by The Nutri- 
tion Committee of Greater New York, 105 
East 22nd Street, Room 200, New York 
Revised July, 
Contains six lessons emphasizing 


City, pages 26, price 20c. 
1943, 
the importance of adequate meals for the 
family with special consideration for ad- 
justments in meal planning because of 
rationing and other wartime conditions. 


* SoMeE DANGEROUS COMMUNICABLE DiIs- 
EASES—a manual for teachers and stu- 
dents by Maurice A. Bigelow, Ph.D., 


American Social Hygiene Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., 47 
pages, price 10c. A special unit of study 
in health education for senior high schools 
and junior colleges which may be used 
as a project in visual education or for 
lectures and textbook study. 


*% WHEN CHILDREN Ask ABouT SEX—by 
the staff of the Child Study Association of 
America, Inc., 221 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y., 16 pages, price 20c. Con- 
tains helpful suggestions for answering 
children’s questions and a_ bibliography 
which will help parents to clarify their 
own attitudes and termi- 
nology as well as a suitable approach. 


will suggest 


* SUPERVISED HOMEMAKER SERVICE — (A 
Method of Child Care) Bureau Publica- 
tion 296. Available from the United 
States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 36 pages, price 10c. Describes the 
philosophy, procedures and organization 
of the service, gives the qualifications and 
practices of personnel. 


Important 


New 
Books 


AN INTRODUCTION T0 
FOODS & NUTRITION 


By Sherman & Lanford 


This new text, especially prepared 
for war-time courses, provides prac- 
tical information on the planning 
and preparation of daily meals as 
well as on the essentials of nutrition. 
Meal-planning under rationing con- 
ditions is dealt with, and the best 
allocation of the food budget is ex- 
plained. Full tables are given in the 
appendix. 


292 pages, $2.00 


TEXTILES 


Third Edition 
By Woolman & McGowan 


The revolutionary changes’ which 
have taken place in the textile in- 
dustry since this text was first pub- 
lished are fully covered in this new 
edition. Full information is given on 
new fabrics, new finishes, and new 


fibres and their manufacture. In 
addition, there is much useful in- 
formation on the care of fabrics, 


dyeing, the hygiene of clothing, ete. 


Ready 
$3.50 (probable) 


ROSE'S FOUNDATIONS 
OF NUTRITION 


Fourth 


Revised by MacLeod & Taylor 


November joth 


Edition 


“A veritable gold mine of informa- 
tion... one of the best and simplest 
expositions in the English language,” 
now brought completely up to date 
by two of Professor Rose’s co-work- 
ers. It contains much new material 
on the methods of planning and eval- 
uating diets, on vitamins, etc. Full 
tables are given in both shares and 
weights. 


Ready in February 
$3.75 (probable) 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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Underestimate 
the Importance 
of Flavor! 


Aside from sheer eating pleas- 
ure, enjoyment of food is a 
factor in its digestion. In Cereal 
flavors, Maltex knows no peer. 
This nourishing, hot, brown, 
wheat cereal is a special com- 
bination of toasted wheat and 
malted barley; delicately sweet, 
nut-like, 

deliciously different! 





Let Us Send You This 
Wall Chart 




















Valuable for class study of the sources 
of the food constituents; 42” x 28”, 
divided into 11 columns with head- 
ings: Protein, Fat, Carbohydrates, Cal- 
cium, Iron, Vitamin A, Thiamine, Ribo- 
flavin, Niacin, Vitamin C and Vitamin 
D. With this chart we include a 10 
page Booklet containing 160 outline 
drawings of common foods, arranged to 
be colored, cut out and pasted in the 
proper columns on the Wall Chart. A 
graphic method of teaching the rela- 
tive importance of various foods in the 
daily diet. Equally useful in teaching 
young or adult students. Order one 
for each class. (Offer limited to 
schools North of Washington, D. C., 
and East of Chicago.) 


Home Economics Dept. 
Maltex Company, Burlington, Vermont 
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Venereal Infection in Girls 
Becomes Serious Problem in Wartime 


Surgeon General Parran of the United 
States Public Health Service is warning 
the nation that mothers, fathers and 
every responsible person must take heed 
of the growing prevalence of the vener- 
eal diseases among young girls. An analy- 
sis of the records of a public health 
Rapid Treatment Center (established 
for the care and rehabilitation of women 
found to have a_ venereal infection 
located near a Southwestern Army camp 
showed that 3% of the girls admitted 
were from fourteen to sixteen years of 
age, 33% from seventeen to nineteen 
years of age. Thus, of all girls treated 
over the period covered in the report, 
over one-third were under twenty years 
of age. 

Apparently today paid prostitution is 
not the primary source of venereal di- 

This is shown by the 
made on the source of 


sease infection. 
careful checks 
infection of service men who report at 
prophylactic centers. Figures indicate 
that 64% of infections in white soldiers 
come from girls to whom no fee was 
paid. These girls come from all social 
classes. 

Dr. Parran points out that while pros- 
titution can be repressed by law, promis- 
cuity and consequent infection can only 
be repressed by high standards of con- 
duct and a knowledge of the dangers of 
infection. For the casual pick-up, or for 
the girl about to say good-bye to a life- 
long boy friend, knowledge of the facts 
of disease is an aid to self-control. And 
it is a responsibility of parents to see 
that they have this knowledge. Today, 
ladies do talk about venereal disease. 

One thing which every young girl 
should be made to realize is this: there is 
no drugstore remedy for venereal disease 
infection . . . no panacea or patent medi- 
cine which can be taken in the privacy of 
one’s home to rid oneself of the infection. 
There is only one cure—treatment by a 
reputable private physician, hospital or 
public clinic. 

If a girl suspects infection and is em- 
barrassed to consult her family physician, 
there is no need to forego treatment be- 
cause of not knowing to whom to turn. 
Dr. Parran points out that a telephone 
call to the local medical society or the 
local health office can secure the name of 
a physician competent to diagose and treat 
venereal disease. 

Dr. Parran emphasizes the importance 
of correct diagnosis, for many girls who 
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PROTECT YOUR HOME FROM 





Help at home, too, Don’t forget 
to send your yearly contribution 
to the Tuberculosis Association 


may think they have become infected will 
find, after competent diagnosis, that their 
fears were groundless. That is why it is 
essential that the diagnostician be reli- 
able, lest he persuades a girl to take 
treatment which is not needed. 

Lack of money, too, is no excuse for re- 
luctance to seek diagnosis and treatment. 
There are in this country 3,700 public 
clinics run by state and local health de- 
partments to which any girl can go and 
ask for a blood test and receive treat- 
ments if needed. 

Because of the high incidence rate of 
venereal disease among teen ages, recom- 
mendations for a wartime program of 
teaching the facts about venereal disease 
in the secondary schools were adopted by 
the National Conference for Cooperation 
in Health Education last spring. In- 
cluded were the following suggestions: 

1. That venereal disease education be 
included as an integral part of the 
health and fitness programs and such 
special activities as the Victory 
Corps 

2. That the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice and the U. S. Office of Education 
recommend appropriate teaching 
methods and materials. 

3. That state and local health depart- 
ments be asked to cooperate with 
state departments of education and 

systems in providing 
instructional materials 


local school 
appropriate 


to teachers. 


What Is the UNRRA? 


The drama of war has unfolded to the 
point where it has become necessary for 
the United Nations, and the nations as- 
sociated with them, to set up an adminis- 
tration whose purpose it will be to help 

(Concluded on page 484) 
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100 CHARTS FOR FOOD SHARES—$5.00 





Cal Pro Ca Fe A B Cc G 


EVERYBODY IS STUDYING FOOD “SHARES” 
(As per C. M. Taylor Standards, Col, Univ. N. Y. C.) 
Here is your complete ‘“‘SET-UP” for making 100 CHARTS of comparative 
food values of common foods. It contributes a DRAMATIC picture of rela- 
tive food values for class study. 


Every Laboratory Needs These 100 Food Charts 
THIS SET CONTAINS 


100 12-ply black durable mounting boards ..............seeeeeeees 3 
50 strips of WHITE construction paper ........ 8 
strips of YELLOW construction paper 
50 strips or BLUE construction paper ... 
50 strips of RED construction paper ..... nen 
50 strips of GREEN construction paper .........-..-..+555 
50 strips of BROWN construction paper 
50 strips of ORANGE construction paper 
50 strips of PURPLE construction paper 
ONE sheet of %4 inch cross-section paper ..........0...0000005 
eS OR Ea eer errr err rrr errr rrr rere 
ONE instruction sheet to show how to make charts. 


ou 
J 





INSTRUCTIONS 
EVERYONE nowadays is NUTRITION CONSCIOUS. Keep your class busy 
by making this laboratory set of FOOD CHARTS by SHARES. Then keep 
them as a permanent teaching asset in your foods laboratory. Full instruc- 
tions and materials come with each set. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
2113 Lexington Kansas City, Mo. 











Creative Careers 


In Home Economics 
By HAZEL T, CRAIG 


New Horizons in Home Economics 
has been added to the other five parts 


Opportunities in Clothing and Textiles—two parts. 
Opportunities in Foods and Nutrition. 
Opportunities in Miscellaneous Fields. 

A Summary of Opportunities—chart form. 


An Ideal Brochure at This Time 


When your seniors are planning their future activities. 
For the convenience of you and your students we 

are reprinting in pamphlet form this popular 
series of articles at a price which will make them 
available to every high school and college student 
who wants a home economics career. 

The information contained in this reprint has 
been culled very carefully from wide reading, varied 
home economics experience and a comprehensive 
questionnaire sent to employers in the various occu- 
pational fields. It contains a list of the best and 
most recent book and magazine references. 


Price 25 cents a copy 
Ten copies or more 20 cents each 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York, 16, N. Y. 
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Try These Christmas | 
Cookies Made with | 





What an appetizing aroma when 
they’re in the oven... and their 
taste is just as tantalizing! 


Here’s another grand Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 
recipe that’s just naturally right for the 
holiday season. The recipe is for delicious 
Soft Molasses Jumbles—easy-to-make 
cookies, which are marvelous either as Christ- 
mas gifts, or as a Yuletide dessert everyone 
will enjoy.. And they bake in only 10 to 15 
minutes. For that extra-special flavor though, 
be sure to use Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate. 

Nestle’s Semi-Sweet is ideal for any dessert 
or confection calling for chocolate or cocoa. 





SOFT MOLASSES 
JUMBLES 
Made with Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 


31% cups sifted flour 
l tsp. soda 
\4 tsp. salt 

1) tsp. cinnamon 

¥é cup shortening 

lo cup brown sugar 

1 cup molasses 

4 cup cold water 

1-7-0z. package Nestle’s Semi- 

Sweet Chocolate, in pieces 
Sift together flour, soda, cinnamon 
and salt. 

Cream shortening, add sugar 
gradually, beating until light and 
fluffy. Add molasses and mix thor- 
oughly. 

Add flour mixture alternately 
with water. Blend until smooth. 
Add chocolate. 

Drop by teaspoonfuls onto a 
greased cookie sheet. 

BAKE AT: 375° F. TIME: 10-15 min. 
YIELD: 4% doz. 
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NUTRITION CHECK-UP GHART 








CMF 


Attractive chart gives vitamin and 
‘ other nutritive values of average 
servings of common foods. Two 
Check-Up Sheets teach student 
how to select foods to meet nutri- 


tional requirements. Very practical. 
One set FREE to home economics 
teachers, lunchroom managers, and 
nutrition workers..Additional copies 
only 3c each. Write to Dept. P. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 














FOOD SELECTION CHART FOR 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 


Prepared by HAZEL T. CRAIG 


Assisted by Ruth Remsbury, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Foods, Gallaudet College, and Ruth 
Lee Thompson, graduate student, University 
of Maryland, 


of 


Practical Home Economics, these charts, covering 


Originally appearing in the February issue 
all the commonly used vegetables and fruits, have 
been reproduced for classroom and student use. 
They show food values, selection, quantity to buy, 
best season, cooking time and how to prepare to 


retain food value. 


Eight pages with editorial explanation. 
Single copies 15c. 10 or more, 10c each. 
25 or more 7¥%c each, Cash with order. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 














TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 

Intensive Winter, Spring and Summer Courses 

Professional methods for begimners or advanced students. 

Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 

Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, 

Fashion Writing, 

Textile Design, Display. Regents Credits. 
Free Placement. - 


ent. Send for Cir. 23. 
1680 Broadway (52nd Street) N. Y. 19 


Dressmaking, Remodeling, 


Decoration, 
Day & Eve. 
TRAPHAGEN, 





FASHION DIGEST, 803 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c. 








SUGAR-SAVING CAKES AND COOKIES 


From the Pet Milk Experimental Kitchens 


FREE 


FOR DISTRIBUTION 
TO YOUR STUDENTS 


Made with Irradiated Pet Milk, 

these cakes and cookies are not 

only extra rich in whole-milk sub- 
stances and in Vitamin D, they are 
also most tempting and delicious. 





Home Economics Dept., PET MILK COMPANY 
1447L Arcade Building, St. Louis (1), Mo. 


Please send me, free of charge, - copies of 

" “Sugar-Saving Cakes and Cookies.” 
I teach (subjects) = " 
in_ ___school (grade) 
Name____ = ceiniicaaiateaies 
Address 





City se 
(Offer limited to residents of U. S.) 
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meet the basic needs of the victims of war 
in territories liberated by the United Na- 
tions. 

Under the draft agreement signed by 
representatives of the 44 constituent na- 
tions at the White House on November 
9, 1943, the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration will “plan, 
coordinate, administer, or arrange for the 
administration of nations for the relief 
of victims of war through the provision 
of food, fuel, clothing, shelter and other 
basic necessities, medical and other es- 
sential services, and it will facilitate in 
the areas receiving relief the production 
and transportation of these articles and 
the furnishing of these services so far as 
necessary to the adequate provision of re- 
lief.” The objectives of the Administra- 
tion are to provide assistance of an emerg- 
ency nature, in order that liberated peo- 
ples may rapidly recover their strength 
and stability to the point where they can 
take care of themselves. 


The Squander Bug’s Christmas Carol 
The “Squander Bug’s Christmas Carol,” 
a twenty minute play for elementary and 
junior high schools, is the story of a 
dangerous bug that gets fat on the money 
thoughtless people squander—money they 
should put into war savings. The play 
is well written and worth presenting at 
a school assembly. Copies may be ob- 
tained free of charge from the Education 
Section, War 0.8, 
Treasury Department, Washington 25. 


Finance Division, 


Give Yourself 
a Lot of 
Happy New Year 
Presents— 


add 
pleasure and variety to the 


Presents which will 


second half of your teach- 
ing year. 





Sa 


All you have to do is to fill 
out the coupons in the Cou- 
pon Book we sent you [last 
Fall and you can receive as 
many as 483 teaching helps 
from the companies and as- 
sociations who have spent 
endless effort in preparing 
educational material for you. 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 - 4th Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 











Food Conservation Quiz 


(Answers to Quiz on page 464) 


1. 334 Ibs. 

2. 34 |b. per day 

3. Our Armed Forces and our Lend- 
Lease Allies 

4. Our Armed Forces 

5. 10% 6. 100,000,000 

7. $75,000,000 

8. 4 to 7 teaspoonfuls 

9. Carrot Tops 

10. Vitamin C—Iron 11. Small 

12. False—A properly sunken barrel or 
box in the backyard makes excellent 
storage space for root vegetables 

13. True 

14. False—They should be covered at all 
times 

15. False 

16. False — On weekend purchases a 
homemaker is inclined to overstock 
and spoilage results 

17. True—This eliminates potential dam- 


age from insects and mice 











THINGS A GIRL CAN DO 
Here are THREE splendid books 


you will use every day in the year: 


THINGS A GIRL CAN MAKE 


100 things a girl can make for her home 
from materials ordinarily wasted: newspapers, 
cartons, crates, boxes, spools, cornhusks, lino- 
leum scraps, etc, 


GIFTS A GIRL CAN MAKE $1.00 


100 gifts a girl can make from waste ma- 


terials. 100 lovely illustrations with instruc- 
tions. Every gift made from waste and scrap 
materials. 


FURNITURE A GIRL CAN MAKE. .$1.00 


50 furniture projects made from boxes and 
other waste materials. 50 detailed illustrations 
and instructions. Every girl can improve her 
home with a low-cost furniture project. 


JOIN THE HOME DEFENSE! SAVE AND USE! 
all waste materials by using these three helpful 
books. Order direct— 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2111-2113 Lexington 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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The 1943 ADA Conference; Edith M. Bar- 
ber. December, 465. 

Andrews, Benjamin R.: Your Money—and 
Your War! February, 53. 

The American Home Economics Associa- 
tion; Jessie W. Harris. June, 211. 
Annual Check-up on Homemaking Depart- 

ment. Section II, June. 

Answers to Your Meat Questions. Janu- 
ary, 26, 

Are We Neglecting the Elementary School 
Child?; Elizabeth Stevenson. Part 1. 
October, 358. Part Il. November, 418. 
Part Ill. December, 460. 

Arlitt, Ada Hart: Teaching Child Care and 
Development in Wartime. April, 133. 


Barber, Edith M.: The 1943 ADA Confer- 
ence. December, 465. 

Barbo, Kareen H.: Surprise Luncheons. 
September, 299. 

Beeman, Mary: Boys Make Nutrition 
Work. June, 223. 

Benson, Freda S.: The Static Demonstra- 
tion. February, 55. 

Beware of Food Contamination; Lulu G. 
Graves. July-August, 262. 

Blasingame, R. U.: Mechanics for the 
Home Front. September, 292. 

Blodgett, Mary C.: Stay With Your Pro- 
fession. June, 215. 

Bloomer, Miriam D.: Our Five Star 
Lunches. September, 302. 

Book Reviews: 
@All About Modern Decorating—Mary 
Davis Gillies. February, 72. 
@American Dolls in Uniform—Nina R. 
Jordan. April, 150. 
@An Introduction to Foods and Nutri- 
tion—Henry C. Sherman. December, 
480. 
@Applied Leathercraft—Chris H. Gro- 
neman. June, 236. 
@The Arts of Costume and Personal 
Appearance—Grace Margaret Morton. 
November, 406. 
@The Bed-Book of Eating and Drink- 
ing—Richardson Wright. October, 394. 
e@Better Dressmaking — Ruth Wyeth 
Spears. June, 236. 
@Book of Etiquette—Mrs. Oliver Har- 
riman,. January, 28. 
@The Book of Home Economics—Mary 
M. Leaming. January, 30. 
@Build It Yourself—Michael Rothman. 
September, 342. 
@Canning, Preserving & Jelly Making— 
Sanet McKenzie Hill. July-August, 268. 
@Careers for the Home Economist— 
Frances Maule. June, 240. 
@The Ceramic Arts—Johnson & New- 
kirk. July-August, 266. 
@Child Development—E. Breckenridge 
& E. Lee Vincent. December, 480. 
@Common_ Edible Mushrooms—Clyde 
M. Christensen. April, 150. 
@Complete Book of Home Canning— 
Demetria M. Taylor. July-Aug., 268. 
@®Consumers and the Market—Margaret 
G. Reid. January, 28. 
@Consumers Can Help Win the War— 
Jessie V. Coles. June, 241. 
@Consumer Education—James E. Men- 
denhall. October, 396. 
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@Consumers in Wartime—Leland J. 
Gordon. July-August, 266. 

@Cook It in a Casserole—Florence Bro- 
beck. December, 481. 

@The Cotton Industry — Josephine 
Perry. October, 354. 

@Cross Creek Cookery—Marjorie Kin- 
nan Rawlings. January, 30. 
@Decorating the Home—Ethel Lewis. 
June, 240. 

@Designs for Living—Effa Brown. 
February, 79. 

@Double-Quick Cooking for Part-Time 
Homemakers—lIda Bailey Allen. Sep- 
tember, 340. 

@Down-on-the-Farm Cook Book—Helen 
Worth. December, 481. 

@Eat Well for Less Money—Gaynor 
Maddox. January, 30. 

@ Educational Publicity — Benjamin 
Fine. July-August, 266. 

@Education of the Young Child—a 
nursery school manual—Catharine Lan- 
dreth. April, 150. 

e@Essentials of Nutrition—Sherman & 
Lanford. March, 110. 

@Experiencing American  Pictures— 
Ralph M. Pearson. March, 112. 
@Experimental Cookery—Belle Lowe. 
April, 150. 

@The Fannie Farmer Junior Cook 
Book—Wilma Lord Perkins. Jan., 30. 
@The Farm Primer—Walter Magnes 
Teller. April, 148. 

@Filet Crochet Lace—Margaret Techy. 
July-August, 266. 

@Food Chemistry and Cookery—E. Hal- 
liday & 1. Noble. May, 194. 

@Food for People—Margaret G. Reid. 
September, 288. 

@®Food Poisoning—G. M. Dack. June, 
240. 

@Food Processing—A. O. 
March, 110. 

@Food Selection—Price and Quality— 
Agnes C. Brown. July-August, 268. 
@The Food You Eat—Samuel & Vio- 
lette Glasstone. March, 110. 
@Foundations for Living—Fern Silver 
& Mildred G. Ryan. September, 288. 
@®Fun With Magic—Joseph Leeming. 
December, 480. 

eGardening for Good Eating—Helen 
Morganthau Fox. September, 288. 
@Good Nutrition for Everybody—L. 
Jean Bogert. January, 30. 

@The Handbook for Home Mechanics— 
Eugene O’Hare. December, 481. 
@Home Canning Made Easy—Miriam 
Williams. October, 396. 

@The Home Care of the Infant and 
Child—Frederick F. Tisdall. Jan., 30. 
@Home Health and Nursing—Alima 
Long. December, 481. 

@Household Hints for Homemakers— 
Eleanor Howe. September, 340. 
@Housekeeping Made Easy — Linda 
Marvin. December, 480. 

@Housing Yearbook, 1942—National As- 
sociation of Housing Officials. April, 
148. 

@How to Dress in Wartime—Winifred 
Raushenbush. January, 28. 

@How to Teach Nutrition to Children 
—Mary Pfaffmann & Frances Stern. 
February, 72. 

@infant and Child in the Culture of 
Today—A. Gesell & F. L. Ilg. June, 240. 
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@The Lady Means Business—Aimee 
Buchanan. July-August, 263. 
@Learning to Care for Children—Doro- 
thy E. Bradbury & Edna P. Amidon. 
October, 354. 

@Let’s Arrange Flowers—Hazel Peckin- 
paugh Dunlop. November, 406. 
@Lunching and Dining at Home— 
Jeanne Owen. March, 110. 

@Modern Fine Glass—Leloise Davis 
Skelly. March, 112. 

@Needed—Women in Aviation—Dickey 
Meyer. March, 110. 

@The New Encyclopedia of Modern 
Sewing—Sally Dickson. October, 394. 
eNutrition and Diet in Health and Dis- 
ease—James S. McLester. Nov., 446. 
@Nutrition and Physical Fitness—L. 
Jean Bogert. November, 406. 

@Parties for Pennies—Nancy Webb. 
February, 72. 

@Parties in Wartime—Louise Price 
Bell. June, 236. . 

@Personal and Home Problems—Cath- 
erine T. Bryden. March, 112. 
@Personal Problems and Morale—John 
B. Geisel. July-August, 263. 

@Pocket Book of Home Canning— 
Elizabeth Beveridge. October, 396. 
@Power Machine Sewing—dJulia E. Eil- 
verman. April, 150. 

@The Practical Book of Chinaware— 
Eberlein & Ramsdell. June, 236. 
@Ration Cook Book—Demetria Taylor. 
September, 340. 

@Sex Guidance in Family Life Educa- 
tion—Frances Bruce Strain. March, 112. 
@She’s Off to Marriage—Alsop & Mc- 
Bride. March, 112. 

@Simplified Home Sewing—Helen Hall. 
September, 340. 

@®Smorgasbordet — Gerda Simonson. 
April, 150. 

@The Standard of Living in 1860— 
Edgar W. Martin. June, 236. 

@Staple Cotton Fabrics Swatch Books 
—John Hoye. July-August, 266. 
@Stina, The Story of a Cook—Herman 
Smith. February, 72. 

@The Story of Man and His Food—c. 
Cc. & S. M. Furnas. Pebruary, 72. 
@Teachers Manual—dJulia E. Elilver- 
man. April, 150. 

@Textile Fiber Atlas—Werner von Ber- 
gen & Walter Krauss. January, 28. 
@Vegetable Gardening in Color—Daniel 
J. Foley. April, 148. 

@Victory Vitamin Cook Book for War- 
time Meals—Florence La Ganka Har- 
ris. July-August, 268. 

@Vitality Through Planned Nutrition— 
Adelle Davis. July-August, 268. 
@Wartime Jobs for Girls—Mary Re- 
becca Lingenfelter. July-August, 263. 
@What Do We Eat Now?—Robertson, 
MacLeod & Preston. January, 30. 
@What the American Family Faces— 
edited by Wood & Mullen. Dec., 480. 
@Woman’s Home Companion Cook 
Book—Companion’s Home Service Cen- 
ter staff. January, 30. 

@You'll Eat It Up—Charlotte Adams. 
September, 342. 

@Young Food—Helen Train Hilles. 
May, 194. 

@Your Child: His Family and Friends 
—Frances Bruce Strain. October, 354. 
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@®Your House—J. Harold Hawkins. 
April, 148. 

@®Youth and Instruction in Marriage 
and Family Living—Laura W. Drum- 
mond. July-August, 263. 


Booklets and Pamphlets: 
@All-Day School Programs for Chil- 
dren of Working Mothers. May, 194. 
@Airline Hostesses—U. S. Office of 
Education. March, 110. 
®Carry-Over into Homes of the Teach- 
ing of Family Living—Letitia Walsh. 
April, 148. 
@“‘Count On Me, Soldier’—a play— 
Edna M. Emerson. September, 344. 
®Course for the Storyteller—Ruth Budd 
Galbraith. October, 398. 
@Course of Lessons In Food Selection 
and Cooking—Nutrition Committee of 
Greater New York. December, 481. 
@Eat Right to Work and Win—Swift 
and Company. February, 72. 
@Fish for Food from Ponds—vU. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. October, 398. 
@Food Demonstrations in Wartime— 
Office of Defense, Health and Welfare. 
June, 241, 
®Food from the Sea—vU. S. Department 
of the Interior. October, 398. 
@Food Preparation Recipes—A. M. 
Child & K. B. Niles. October, 396. 
@Food Value Charts — Philadelphia 
Child Health Society. April, 150. 
@Freedom from Want: A World Goal— 
Elizabeth Hoyt. October, 398. 
@Home Economics Series—edited by 
Helen Judy Bond. July-August, 280. 
@Home Play in Wartime—National 
Recreation Association. April, 148. 
@The Kitchen in War Production— 
Helen Hill. October, 398. 
@Make Your Equipment Last—Bureau 
of Home Economics. July-August, 268. 
@Meat Saving Recipes—Natalie K. 
Fitch & Mary Agnes Davis. Oct., 398. 
@Meet the Browns—a play—Florence 
LaGanke Harris & Alice H. Smith. 
January, 40. 
@Nursery Schools Vital to America’s 
War Effort—U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office. May, 194. 
@Nutrition and Food Supply: The War 
and After—American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science. April, 150. 
@Nutrition Programs in the Making— 
edited by Marion L. McWilliams. June, 
241. 
@Party Capers—National Association 
Service. April, 148. 
@Peanuts—Their Food Values and In- 
teresting Recipes— National Peanut 
Council, Inc. April, 150. 
@The Pocket Cook Book—Elizabeth 
Woody. January, 30. 
@Rebuilding Europe—After Victory— 
Hiram Motherwell. October, 398. 
@Recipes for Cooking Domestic Rabbit 
Meat—U. S. Department of the Inte- 
rior. October, 398. 
@®Reference Handbook on Electric Home 
Appliances—Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company. Feb., 72. 
@Relaxation to the Rescue—Dorothy 
Nye and J. Rathbone. June, 241. 
@School Children and the War—uU. S. 
Office of Education. July-Aug., 280. 
@Secrets in Growing Peas and Corn— 
Minnesota Valley Canning Company. 
April, 148. 
@Sewing Machines—Cleaning and Ad- 
justing—U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. October, 398. 
@Some Dangerous Communicable Dis- 
eases—Maurice A. Bigelow. Dec., 481. 
@®Supervised Homemaker Service—Bu- 
reau of Publications. December, 481. 
@Training Neighborhood Leaders—Su- 
perintendent of Documents. June, 241. 
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@®Vitamin Values of Foods in Terms of 
Common Measures—Hewston & Marsh. 
April, 150. 

@®Vitamins for Health—Henry Borsook 
& William Huse. January, 40. 

@®War, Babies and the Future—Wil- 
liam Fielding Ogburn. October, 398. 
@When Children Ask about Sex—Child 
Study Association of America. De- 
cember, 481. 

@®When Mother’s Away—Child Welfare 
League of America, Inc. October, 354. 
@®Women at Work in Wartime—Kath- 
erine Glover. October, 398. 

@Young Nutritionists in Action—Elsie 
Mabee. June, 241. 

@800 Ways to Save and Serve—Handi- 
book Library. June, 241. 

@1003 Household Hints—Handibook Li- 
brary. June, 241. 

The Bottleneck in Informative Labelling; 
Alice Ten Eyck. May, 177. 

Bowers, Mabel G.: Wardrobe for a Junior 
Miss Who Knows How to Sew! No- 
vember, 414. 

Boys and Girls Together in a Wartime 
Home Economics Program; Elsie lI. 
Geddes. September, 300. 

Boys Make Nutrition Work; Mary Beeman. 
June, 223. 

Breck, Marion F.: New Patterns for War- 
time Teaching. June, 214. 

Recent Experiences in Teaching Fam- 
ily Relationships. May, 173. 

Brighten the Corner; Mary Margaret 
Lynch. February, 58. 

Britain’s Other ‘‘Fire Watchers’’; Marion 
Slater. April, 137. 

Buck, Jane Floyd: Colleges Adjust to War. 
January, 16. 

Building a Personality Score Sheet in Fam- 
ily Relationships; Florence G. Holmes. 
May, Section II. 

Burgess, Dorothea: Classfront Battle Tac- 
tics. February, 59. 

Buster, Talma E.: An Extension Service 
Program Calendar. July-August, 272. 
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A Call to Action; Blanche M. Stover. Oc- 
tober, 357. 

Cameron, Julia: Teaching Textiles with a 
Light Touch. September, 297. 
October, Section II. 

A Canning Program—in Review; Mrs. 
Helen Hoefer. November, 410. 

Caplin, Jessie: More About Some of the 
Newer Textile Finishes. Nov., 416. 

A Retail Career as Training Director. 
March, 100. 
When You Buy Rayon Hosiery. Sep- 
tember, 295. 
Castera, Isabel Vigo de: Word from Puerto 
Rico. June, 221. 

Changes in Operation of the Community 
School Lunch Program. April, 145. 
Check Your Department Today. Feb., 58. 
Classfront Battle Tactics; Dorothea Bur- 

gess. February, 59. 

Cline, Jessie Alice: Meet the Variety 
Meats. February, 57. 

Codish, Rajean M.: What's Going On in 
Textiles. March, 105. April, 147. May, 
188. September, 324. October, 378. 
November, 432. December, 476. 

Colleges Adjust to War; Jane Floyd Buck. 
January, 16. 

Come on 17; Come on ??—Baby Needs 
New Shoes. April, 155. 

Community Canning and School Lunches; 
Florence B. Oberg. November, 411. 
Consider the Newspaper; Virginia Lee. 

April, 141. 

Consultation Centers in Rochester Public 
Schools; Jessie Winchell Tickell. Sep- 
tember, 298. 

Consumption Problems in Wartime; James 
Carleton Yocum. December, 457. 


Consumer- Retailer Cooperation Helps Solve 
Wartime Problems; Rachel Lynn Pal- 
mer. May, 176. 

Convention Reports: 

Echoes from the AVA; Ethel Lewis & 
Muriel G. McFarland. January, 18. 
The 1943 ADA Conference; Edith M. 
Barber. December, 465. 

Cordova, Maria Luisa Pelegrina de: Word 
from Puerto Rico. June, 221. 

Coy, S. Clay, More, Lottie E., and: Home- 
making in a Relocation Center. July- 
August, 256. 

Craig, Hazel T.: Food Selection Charts for 
Vegetables and Fruits. February, 60. 
New Horizons in Home _ Economics. 
May, 178. 

Stenciling—and How to Do It. Mar., 98. 

Cronan, Marion L.: They Have the Money, 
Do We Have the Food? October, 369. 
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Dickerson, Glae: Records for Posterity 
April, 152. 

Dissinger, Katherine: A Practical Curricu 
lum. February, 56. 

Donaldson, Laura M.: Textiles in Philately. 
January, 14. 

Drollinger, Pauline H.: Alert to Family 
Problems. June, 217. 

Dyeing with Vegetable Colors; Mrs. Ches- 
ter Geppert Marsh. October, 365. 
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Echoes from the AVA; Ethel Lewis & Mu- 
riel G. McFarland. January, 18. 

Editorials: 

Share—or Starve; Blanche M. Stover. 
February, 49. 

The Editor’s Victory Garden; Blanche 
M. Stover. April, 131. 

Our National Nutrition Program. May, 
169. 

The American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation; Jessie W. Harris. June, 211. 
Together; Blanche M. Stover. Septem- 
ber, 291. 

A Call to Action; Blanche M. Stover. 
October, 357. 

Three Days in November. Nov., 409. 

| Give You Christmas; Mary Margaret 
Lynch. December, 453. 

The Editor’s Victory Garden; Blanche M. 
Stover. April, 131. May, 190. June, 
234. July-August, 270. September, 336. 
October, 390. November, 440. 

Education for a Democratic Way of Life; 
Maude Williamson. July-August, 254. 

An Extension Service Program Calendar; 
Talma E. Buster. July-August, 272. 

Emhardt, Ruth B.: You Are What You 
Eat. May, 182. 
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Facts About Fish; Helen S. Sharpe. No- 
vember, 419. 

Fall Term, 1943—For Students; Mary 
Eloise Stone. September, 318. 

The Feeding Line; Estelle M. Keane. July- 
August, 261. 

Finlayson, Christine: We Accept the Chal- 
lenge. June, 217. 

First Aid Skits; Bonnie Phillips. April, 
140. 

First Impressions; Paveen Liebermann. 
Section II, March. 

Flower Arrangement—As a Hobby; Mae 
Hooper Norby. May, 174. 

Fonde, Frankie: Here’s to Student Home 
Economics Clubs. February, 68. 

Food Selection Charts for Vegetables and 
Fruits; Hazel T. Craig. February, 60. 

The Four Freedoms. June, 212. 

Freegard, Ruth: Science and Art in Home- 
making in Wartime. June, 218. 
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Fuller, Virginia G.: Story of a Summer 
Project. December, 454. 

Furniture—The Very New—the Old Made 
New; Mabel Mullikin. April, 138. 
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Geddes, Elsie |.: Boys and Girls Together 
in a wartime Home Economics Pro- 
gram. September, 300. 

Goldilocks Up-to-Date—A Nutrition Quiz 
That’s Fun; Esther Heineman. No- 
vember, 427. 

Government Sources of 
Women’s Occupations. 

Graves, Lulu G.: 

Beware of Food Contamination. July- 
August, 262. 

It Depends on the Liver. June, 218. 
Our Club Creed. June, 224. 

A Great Day for Home Economists?; Alice 
P. Sells. July-August, 260. 

Gross, Irma H.: Wartime Changes in Prac- 
tice Houses at Michigan State College. 
June, 222, 


Information on 
February, 74. 
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Harris, Jessie W.: The American Home 
Economics Association. June, 211. 
Having a Party?; Student Homemakers’ 

Club, Immaculata College. October, 375. 

Heineman, Esther: Goldilocks Up-to-Date 
—A Nutrition Quiz That’s Fun. No- 
vember, 427. 

Here’s to Student Home Economics Clubs; 
Frankie Fonde. February, 68. 

Hi, Good Looking!; Mary Eloise Stone. 
April, 142. 

Hoefer, Mrs. Helen: A Canning Program— 
in Review. November, 410. 

Holmes, Florence G.: Building a Personal- 
ity Score Sheet in Family Relation- 
ships. May, Section 11. - 

The Home Demonstration Agent and Her 
Job. January, 12. 

Home-Made Dryer for Drying Fruits and 
Vegetables. July-August, 271. 

Homemaking in a Relocation Center; Lot- 
tie E. More & 38. Clay Coy. July- 
August, 256. 

Hook, Margaret L.: A Victory Round 
Robin. July-August, 273. 


| Give You Christmas; Mary Margaret 
Lynch. December, 453. 

Immaculata College, Student Homemakers’ 
Club: Having a Party? October, 375. 

Industrial Feeding in England. Jan., 13. 

Ingalls, Maude E.: Salvage for Refugees. 
November, 417. 

Is Building a Fireplace Homemaking?; 
Luella Williams. May, 181. 
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Kauffman, Treva E.: Home _ Economists 
Help Win the War and the Peace. 
June, 247. 

Keane, Estelle M.: 
July-August, 261. 

Keep Your Library Up-to-Date. July-Au- 
gust, 264. 

Keith, Nathaniel S.: Our War 
Program. October, 361. 
Knox, Jessie A.: Fight for a Better World. 

June, 216. 
Kremer, Josephine: Wardrober for a Ju- 


The Feeding Line. 


Housing 


nior Miss. October, 362. 

Lee, Virginia: Consider the Newspaper. 
April, 141. 

A Letter About Dolls; Daisy Welch. 
March, 108. 
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Letter from Hawaii; Carry D. Miller. 
June, 220. 

Lewis, Ethel, and McFarland, Muriel G.: 
Echoes from the AVA. January, 18. 


Liebermann, Paveen: First Impressions—a 


Play. Section II, March. 

Listing of Educational Material. Septem- 
ber, 305-312, 313-317. 

Looking Ahead to Summer; Mary Eloise 


Stone. May, 192. 
Long, Catherine T.: What’s Going On in 
Textiles. January, 25; February, 70. 

Nursery Schools Go to War Plants. 
December, 459. 
Lyle, Mary S.: Home Economics Teachers 
Have Vital War Work to Do. June, 216. 
Lynch, Mary Margaret: 
Brighten the Corner. 
| Give You Christmas. 
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McFarland, Muriel G., and Lewis, Ethel: 
Echoes from the AVA. January, 18. 
McMillin, Martha P.: Victory Gardens for 

School Cafeterias. April, 143. 
Magrame, Mary E.: War Course in Con- 


February, 58. 
December, 453. 


struction of Clothing and _ Fabrics. 
April, 136. 

Make It Do, Girls!; Mary Eloise Stone. 
March, 106. 


Make the Most of Christmas; Mary Eloise 
Stone. December, 472. 

Marriage in War and Postwar Periods; 
Constantine Panunzio. October, 368. 
Marsh, Mrs. Chester Geppert: Dyeing with 

Vegetable Colors. October, 365. 
Mauck, Frances F.: No Loss Without Some 
Gain. June, 215. 

Mechanics for the Home Front; R. U. 
Blasingame. September, 292. 
The Meeting Will Come to Order; 
Eloise Stone. November, 428. 
Messages from Educational Advisors: 
Blodgett, Mary C.: Stay with Your 

Profession. June, 215. 

Breck, Marion F.: New Patterns for 
Wartime Teaching. June, 214. 
Drollinger, Pauline H.: Alert to Family 
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Problems. June, 217. 
Finlayson, Christine: We Accept the 
Challenge. June, 217. 


Freegard, Ruth: Science and Art in 
Homemaking in Wartime. June, 218. 

Graves, Lulu G.: It Depends on the 
Liver. June, 218. 

Kauffman, Treva E.: Home Economists 
Help Win the War and the Peace. 
June, 247. 

Knox, Jessie A.: 
World. June, 216. 
Lyle, Mary S.: Home Economic Teach- 


Fight for a Better 


ers Have Vital War Work to Do. 
June, 216. 
Mauck, Frances F.: No Loss Without 
Some Gain. June, 215. 
Sprague, Phyllis K.: You Are Lucky. 
June, 214. 

Miller, Carey D.: Letter from Hawaii. 
June, 220, 

Miller, Ivan C.: What’s Going On in the 
Food Field. January, 24. February, 
46. March, 104. April, 146. May, 186. 


September, 320. October, 376. No- 
vember, 430. December, 474. 

More About Some of the Newer Textile 
Finishes; Jessie Caplin. November, 416. 


More, Lottie E., & S. Clay Coy: Home- 
making in a Relocation Center. July- 
August, 256. 


Mullikin, Mabel: Furniture—the Very New 
—the Old Made New. April, 138. 
Musselman, Virginia: Teen Trouble—and 
What Recreation Can Do About It. 

November, 413. 
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Nesbitt, Marion: The School Lunch, a Vital 
Part of School Living. November, 421. 


New Horizons in Home Economics; Hazel 


T. Craig. May, 178. 

Newer Books for Home Economists. July- 
August, 267. 

News from Business and Industry. June, 
225-232. 

News Notes: January, 4; February, 44; 
March, 88; April, 128 & 158; May, 204; 
June, July-August, 252; September, 
284; October, 348; November, 404; De- 
cember, 478. 

News of A.H.E.A. Divisions & Depart- 
ments. June, 219. 

No Blackout for Home Life; Helen S. 
Sharpe. January, 11. 

Norby, Mae Hooper: Flower Arrangements 
—as a Hobby. May, 174. 

A Nurse Looks at Nursing; Elizabeth 
Caraman Payne. March, 101. 


Nursery Schools Go to War Plants; Cath- 
erine T. Long. December, 459. 
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Oberg, Florence B.: Community Canning 
and School Lunches. November, 411. 
Our Club Creed; Martha Graves. June, 224. 


Our Five Star Lunches; Miriam D. 
Bloomer. September, 302. 

Our National Nutrition Program. May, 
169. 

Our True-to-Life Family; lone Stansell. 
March, 97. 


Our War Housing Program; Nathaniel S. 


Keith. October, 361. 

Palmer, Rachel Lynn: Consumer-Retailer 
Cooperation Helps Solve Wartime 
Problems. May, 176. 

Panunzio, Constantine: Marriage in War 


and Postwar Periods. October, 368. 
Pass Those Exams!; Mary Eloise Stone. 


January, 22. 

Payne, Elizabeth Caraman: A Nurse Looks 
at Nursing. March, 101. 

Pendergast, Winning S.: Down to Essen- 
tials. March, 102. 

Phillips, Bonnie: First Aid Skits. April, 
140. 

Pinson, Virginia T.: Story of Progress. 
March, 103. 

Plays: 
First Impressions; Paveen Liebermann. 
Section II, March. 
First Aid Skits; Bonnie Phillips. April, 
140; Section II. 


Praise the Lord and Bring in Old Cre- 


ations. November, Section II. 

A Practical Curriculum; Katherine Dis- 
singer. February, 56. . 

Praise the Lord and Bring in Old Cre- 
ations; Students of Yuba City High 
School, California. November, Sec- 
tion Il. 
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Recent Experiences in Teaching Family 
Relationships; Marion F. Breck. May, 
173. 

Recipe for a Victory Garden—1943; Orrilla 
Wright. March, 93. 

Records for Posterity; Glae Dickerson. 
April, 152. 

Roberts, Theo. T.: Feeding the Multitudes. 
January, 19. 

Robinson, Anna Belle: We Learn to Buy 
Wisely by Buying Wisely. July-Au- 
gust, 259. 

A Retail Career as Training Director; 
Jessie Caplin. March, 100. 

S 
Salvage for Refugees; Maude E. Ingalls. 


November, 417. 
Sanger, Ruth A.: Toys from Scraps. Oc- 
tober, 367. 
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The School Lunch: 
@—and Pass the Nutrition; 
W. Smith. April, 144. 
@Changes in Operation of the Commu- 
nity School Lunch Program. April, 145. 
@Community Canning and _ School 
Lunches; Florence B. Oberg. Novem- 
ber, 411. 
@Down to Essentials; Winning S. Pen- 
dergast. March, 102, 
@Feeding the Multitudes; 
Roberts. January, 19. 
@Meet the Variety Meats; Jessie Alice 
Cline. February, 57. 
e@Sandwiches for Variety. Dec., 466. 
@The School Lunch a Vital Part of 
School Living; Marion Nesbitt. No- 
vember, 421. 
@School Lunch Program, 1943-44. Sep- 
tember, 338. 
e@School Lunch Shorts. December, 471. 
@Story of Progress; Virginia T. Pin- 
son. March, 103. 
@They Have the Money, Do We Have 
the Food?; Marion L. Cronan. Octo- 
ber, 369. 
@®You Are What You Eat; 
Emhardt. May, 182. 
@Victory Gardens for School Cafe- 
terias; Martha P. McMillin. April, 143. 
Sells, Alice P.: A Great Day for Home 
Economists?. July-August, 260. 
Share—or Starve; Blanche M. Stover. Feb- 
ruary, 49. 
Sharpe, Helen S.: 
Facts About Fish. November, 419. 
No Blackout for Home Life. Jan., 11. 
Slater, Marion: Britain's Other ‘‘Fire 
Watchers.”’ April, 137. 
Smith, Mrs. W. W.: —and Pass the Nutri- 
tion. April, 144. 
Spafford, Ivol: 
Teaching Clothing in Wartime. April, 
134. 
Teaching Family Living 
May, 170. 
Teaching Housing in Wartime. 
ruary, 51. 
Teaching 
March, 95, 
Teaching Nutrition in Wartime. 
ary, 8. 
Teaching Values 
213. 
Sprague, Phyllis K.: 
June, 214. , 
Stansell, lone: Our True-to-Life Family. 
March, 97. 
The Static Demonstration; Freda S. Ben- 
son. February, 55. 
Stenciling—and How to Do It; 
Craig. March, 98. 
Stevenson, Elizabeth: Are We Neglecting 
the Elementary School Child? 


Mrs. W. 


Theo. T. 


Ruth B. 


in Wartime. 
Feb- 
Management in Wartime. 
Janu- 
in Wartime. June, 


You Are Lucky! 


Hazel T. 


Part I, October, 358; Part Il, Novem- 
ber, 418; Part 111, December, 460. 
Stone, Mary Eloise: 
Pages for Students. 
Fall Term, 1943. September, 318. 
Hi, Good Looking! April, 142. 
Looking Ahead to Summer. May, 192. 
Make It Do, Girls. March, 106. 
Make the Most of Christmas. De- 
cember, 472. 
The Meeting Will Come to Order. No- 
vember, 428. 
Pass Those Exams! January, 22. 
Sweater Magic. October, 364. 
Story of a Summer Project; Virginia G. 
Fuller. December, 454. 
Stover, Blanche M.: 
A Call to Action. October, 357. 
The Editor’s Victory Garden. April, 
131; May, 190; June, 234; July-August, 
270; September, 336; October, 390; No- 
vember, 440. 
Our National Nutrition Program. May, 
169. 
Share—or Starve. 
Three Days in November. 
Together. September, 291. 
Surprise Luncheons; Kareen H. 
September, 299. 
Sweater Magic—for Students; Mary Eloise 
Stone. October, 364. 


February, 49. 
Nov., 409. 


Barbo. 


T 


Teach a Christmas Unit; Juanita Witten- 
born. December, 463. 

A Teacher Training Course 
Education. April, 154. 
Teaching Child Care and Development in 

Wartime; Ada Hart Arlitt. April, 133. 

Teaching Clothing in Wartime; Ivol Spaf- 
ford. April, 134. 

Teaching Family Living in Wartime; Ivol 
Spafford. May, 170. 

Teaching Housing in Wartime; Ivol Spaf- 
ford. February, 51. 

Teaching Management 
Spafford. March, 95. 

Teaching Nutrition in Wartime; Ivol Spaf- 
ford. January, 8. 

Teaching Textiles With a Light Touch; 
Julia Cameron. September, 297. 

Teaching Values in Wartime; Ivol 
ford. June, 213. 

Teen Trouble—and What Recreation Can 
Do About It; Virginia Musselman. No- 
vember, 413. 

Ten Eyck, Alice: The Bottleneck in In- 
formative Labelling. May, 177. 

Textiles in Philately; Laura M. Donaldson. 
January, 14. 

They Have the Money, Do We Have the 
Food?; Marion L. Cronan. Oct., 369. 


in Consumer 


in Wartime; Ivol 


Spaf- 
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Three Days in November; Editorial. No- 
vember, 409. 

Tickell, Jessie Winchell: Consultation Cen- 
ters in Rochester Public Schools. Sep- 
tember, 298. 

Together; Blanche M. Stover. Sept., 291. 

Toys from Scraps; Ruth A. Sanger. Oc- 
tober, 367. 


V 


A Victory Round Robin; 
Hook. July-August, 273. 


W 


War Course in Conservation of Clothing 
and Fabrics; Mary E. Magrane. April, 
136. 

Wardrobe for a Junior 
Kremer. October, 362. 

Wardrobe for a Junior Miss Who Knows 
How to Sew!; Mabel G. Bowers. No- 
vember, 414. 

Wartime Changes in Practice Houses at 
Michigan State College; Irma H. Gross. 
June, 222. 

Welch, Daisy: 
March, 108. 

We Learn to 
Wisely; Anna Belle Robinson. 
August, 259. 

What's Going On in the Food Field; Ivan 
C. Miller. January, 24; February, 46; 
March, 104; April, 146; May, 186; Sep- 
tember, 320; October, 376; November, 
430; December, 474. 

What’s Going On in Textiles; 

Catherine T. Long. January, 25; Feb- 
ruary, 70. 

Rajean M. Codish. March, 105; April, 
147; May, 188; September, 324; Octo- 
ber, 378; November, 432; December, 476. 

When You Buy Rayon Hosiery; Jessie Cap- 
lin. September, 295. 

Williams, Luella: Is Building a Fireplace 
Homemaking? May, 181. 

Williamson, Maude: Education for a Dem- 
ocratic Way of Life. July-Aug., 255. 
Wittenborn, Juanita: Teach a Christmas 

Unit. December, 463. 

Word from Puerto Rico; Isabel Vigo de 
Castera & Maria Luisa Pelegrina de 
Cordova. June, 221. 

Wright, Orrilla: Recipe for a Victory Gar- 
den—1943. March, 93. 


Y 


Yocum, James’ Carleton: 
Problems in Wartime. 

You Are What You Eat; 
hardt. May, 182. 

Your Money—and Your War!; 
R. Andrews. February, 53. 


Margaret L. 


Miss; Josephine 


A Letter About Dolls. 


Buy Wisely by Buying 
July- 


Consumption 
December, 457. 
Ruth B. Em- 
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For a Nutritious Low Cost Meal 
Serve MONARCH FOOD ot WHEAT 


No finer quality Wheat Cereal is packed, and it’s 
priced to give you the savings you need in these days 
of tight budgets. 


Costs Less Than %c a Serving 


No waste in left-overs, either. . . . Cool in mold, slice, 
fry for later servings. You'll get calls for more. 


Monarch Food of Wheat is representative of 
a complete line of Finer Foods for Cafeteria, 
Restaurant and Institution use. 


INSTITUTION DEPARTMENT 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 


pathy far 0 Seas” Coffee Roasters, Canners and Manufacturers 


P. O. BOX 5009 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The use of NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT as a 
meat extender 


We are all facing restrictions in the 
home consumption of meat. How 
will reduced intake of meat affect 
the nutrition picture? 

For meat, as we all know, con- 
tributes more than just protein. In 
meat, appreciable amounts of such 
vital elements as iron, phosphorus, 
niacin and thiamin (Vitamin B,) 
are also present in each serving. 

Fortunately, these same health 
building elements are present in 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat. Served 


MEAT SHARING AND THE NEW IMPORTANCE 
OF WHOLE WHEAT 


as a meat extender, this product 
made of 100’: whole wheat helps 
to maintain the protein, mineral 
and Vitamin B, balance in the diet. 

When recommending Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat, it is well to in- 
sist on the original Niagara Falls 
rroduct. 


Baked by NABISCO 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 




















HOME-MADE FOOD DRYER 


TO BE USED ON 


GAS, ELECTRIC, OR WOG 
STOVE 


Cost of 
Home-made Food Dryer 
MATERIALS cosr 
2 packing bones 
SOinch hardware < loth 
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The use of NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT as a 
meat extender 


We are all facing restrictions in the 
home consumption of meat. How 
will reduced intake of meat affect 
the nutrition picture? 

For meat, as we all know, con- 
tributes more than just protein. In 
meat, appreciable amounts of such 
vital elements as iron, phosphorus, 
niacin and thiamin (Vitamin B,) 
are also present in each serving. 

Fortunately, these same health 
building elements are present in 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat. Served 


MEAT SHARING AND THE NEW IMPORTANCE 
OF WHOLE WHEAT 


as a meat extender, this product 
made of 100‘« whole wheat helps 
to maintain the protein, mineral 
and Vitamin B, balance in the diet. 

When recommending Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat, it is well to in- 
sist on the original Niagara Falls 
product. 


Baked by NABISCO 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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A 2-WAY MEAT EXTENDER 


NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT readily adaptable to numerous 
meat extender recipes and supplies valuable nutrients 


In the search for meat extenders 
and meat substitutes in the wartime 
diet, it should be recognized that 
whole wheat contributes, in addi- 
tion to protein, appreciableamounts 
of other elements present in meats 
—such vital elements as iron, phos- 
phorus, niacin and thiamin (Vita- 
min B;). 

Because Nabisco Shredded Wheat 
is 100% whole wheat and contains 
all of these health-building ele- 
ments, it becomes a logical meat 
extender in wartime recipes— 
such as the meat ball recipe illus- 
trated above. 

In addition, because it is toasted 
in slender strands, Nabisco Shred- 
ded Wheat is easily crushed and 
readily utilized in a great variety of 
appetizing meat extender recipes. 

In such recipes the toasted nut- 


like flavor of Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat brings out the best flavors 
in meats. Good appetite and bal- 
anced diet are both successfully 
maintained. 

When recommending Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat, it is well to 
insist on the original Niagara 
Falls product. 


BAKED BY NABISCO 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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eachers 


on the 
Reasons for Meat Rationing 


For Victory and to Protect 
Civilian Health, Meat Rationing 
Must be Made to Work. 

As Leaders of the Community, 
all Teachers should be 
Prepared with Answers 


to these Questions 


& 99 
Ula 





MARIE GIFFORD, 
Armour’s Director of Food 
Economics, gives you these 

teaching helps. 








QUESTIONS 


A perfect score indicates that you 
are among the best informed 
teachers in the country. Six cor- 
rect is very good; five average. 


Ra Why is there a shortage of meat for 


American civilians? 








Watch for these weekly Armour 

newspaper advertisements featur- 

ing menus and recipes to help 

consumers make the most of 
their meat rations. 











2. Most soldiers, sailors and marines ate 
meat at home . . . why does it take more 
meat to feed them now? 


3. How does the black market in meats 
jeopardize the war effort? 


4. Why should we help feed the Allies? 


5. ‘hy should we be the only ones to 
share our food? What about other allied 
countries? 


6. Our country has always been known 
as the best fed in the world . . . what will 
happen to our nutritive level under ra- 
tioning? 


:# As a teacher, what can you do to help? 


ANSWERS 


1. A new record was established in live- 
stock production in 1942... yet there is a 
shortage today. The reasons are: Much of 
our meat supply is needed by our fighting 
forces; some meat is sent our allies; 
civilian demand is greatly increased. 


2. Because of the physical strain of 
modern warfare, fighters need much more 
meat than civilians. Meat builds stamina 
. . « provides a man with resistance he 
can i upon in action or if wounded 
or stranded far from supplies. Almost a 
pound of meat per day is provided for 
each member of our fighting forces— 
nearly twice as much as is usually eaten 
at home. 





3. Black market meats are distributed 
through “bootleg” channels rather than 
through legitimate channels of business. 
Results 4 this method of purveying 
meats are serious: 


1. Serious meat shortages occur in 
many cities. 2, Government agencies 
are not able to buy all the meat 
needed for our soldiers and allies 
. . . when food is as essential as 
bullets. 3. These meats are handled 
without any supervision or inspec- 
tion, often under the most unsani- 
tary conditions. Always look for the 
government inspection stamp on 
meat you buy. 4. Essential by-prod- 
ucts are lost: Leather from hides... 
sutures for surgery . . . medicines 
such as adrenalin and insulin needed 
to save lives... bone meal, tankage 
needed for livestock, and poultry 
feeds as well as fertilizers vital to 
our agricultural industry. These are 
but a few of the items, vital to the 
war effort, which are destroyed 
through black markets. 


4, Every enemy killed by an allied 
fighter is one who can never kill one of 
our own men. Nearly all food sent to 
our allies is used by fighters, but it is 
equally important to feed the workers 
ae make weapons for the fighters. 


5. We are not the only United Nation 
that is sharing its food. Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada are all shipping 
food to supply the armed forces of the 
allies. Last fall, New Zealand was pro- 
viding American troops with so much 
food that their own citizens had to live 
on restricted diets. Australia and New 
Zealand now supply practically all basic 
foods eaten by U. S. troops in the South 
Pacific. Canada shipped 65% of its cheese, 
15% of its egg production and 25% of 
its meat supply to Britain. 


6. Under rationing, housewives will 
have to watch their menus and recipes. 
Many will become acquainted with meats 
they have never served before. More 
knowledge, more planning and ingenuity 
on the part of our housewives will be 
required, but with wise preliminary plan- 
ning, well-balanced, adequate meals can 
be served. 


7. As a teacher, you can render an 
essential service to your community. 
Through student and adult classes you 
can guide our housewives in their new 
approach to feeding their families. You 
can show them how to plan meals .. . 
how to make the best use of food sup- 
plies that are available. Lay your plans 
now ... start work and do all you can 
to help. 


Marie Gifford, Director of 
Food Economics 
ARMOUR 
AND 
COMPANY 
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Big New Recipe 
Booklet to help you 
With Meat Cookery 
Under Wartime 
Restrictions 


























Armour’s Guide to Making the Most of 
Meat, Cheese and Fat Rations 


Recipes and information prepared by Marie Gifford, 


Armour’s Director of Food Economics 


O convention this year... but Armour brings you 
all the new meat cookery information in a big 
free booklet! 

It’s an illustrated 32 -page booklet . .. with facts and 
information to help you get the most out of every red 
stamp you spend. There are 69 practical, substantial 
meat recipes, pared, extended and developed with 
rations in mind, Information on planning meals, select- 
ing meat cuts, shopping with stamps, and how to keep 
meats at home... Guides on cooking meats to save 
shrinkage, extending meats to make more servings, 


using leftovers. Helps on adjusting diets to limited 
meat supplies. It is a complete, full, well-rounded 


booklet keyed to your problems today. 


Send for Free Copies 


Send for as many free copies as you will need for your 
adult or regular classroom work on nutrition and food 


economics. Mail the coupon in Coupon Supplement. 


ARMOUR anpb COMPANY 
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HANKS to America’s teachers and 
home economists there is an ever- 
growing recognition of food values. 


And this is particularly important now 
when America’s diet must face the restric- 
tions and fill the needs of war. 


These are energy-consuming days. Hard 
work and action have replaced easygoing 
times. Even if it is only walking instead of 
driving, everyone is using up more energy. 


And to keep well and feeling up to the job, 
that energy has to be replaced. 


Everyone who knows, recognizes bread 
as a powerhouse of food energy. Its 
rich supply of carbohydrates and 
proteins makes it a great help 
when people lead active, hard- 
working lives. 

Today bread merits more regard 
nutritionally than ever. For all 
white bread is enriched. It now con- 
tains an extra store of Vitamin B,, 
niacin and iron. 


Everyone likes bread. It is a pleasant 










supplement to all other foods. And pre- 
sented with imaginative home economists’ 
skill, it offers a never-ending array of at- 
tractive variations. 


To America working to win, energy-building 
and good nutrition are vital. And appeal- 
ing meals are a ‘‘must’’ for morale. 


So with possible shortages in other foods, 
we believe you will agree it is wise to use 
more bread. It is tuned to the times in food 
energy, valuable in keeping meals interest- 

ing, and an important part of 
the diet of America at war. 
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Nutritional Values of Whole Wheat 
more important as use 
of cereals is increased! 


Cereals are said to account for about 25% 
of the American diet. Now, with a serious 
meat shortage, food authorities recommend 
that cereal use be increased to 40%. 

Since whole wheat provides protein as 
well as appreciable amounts of iron, phos- 
phorus and Vitamin B,—food values also 
found in meat—it should be given a promi- 
nent place in the increased cereal diet. 

Such a diet need not lack variety or inter- 
est. The combination of Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat and Creamed Vegetables illustrated 
above, for instance, provides a tasty and well 
balanced dish. Nabisco Shredded Wheat is 
also a valuable meat stretcher. Its slender, 
toasted strands combine readily, and the dis- 
tinctive nut-like flavor lends appetite appeal. 


When recommending Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat, be sure to insist on the origina! 
Niagara Falls product. 





= BAKED BY NABISCO 
Gas) NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








Also see listing No. 33 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 
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ANSWERS TO THE FOUR QUESTIONS 
YOU MOST OFTEN ASK US NOW... 


WILL THERE BE ORANGES? 


Surprising as it may seem, there has been no 














real shortage of oranges. In spite of the fact that 
the government has required 20‘ of shipments 
for processing, total civilian supplies have been 
normal or better for the past 18 months. 

But heavy buying power and scarcities of other 
foods have made an apparent shortage. 

The outlook is for continued normal supplies, 


barring adverse weather or shortages of labor 
or transportation. A brief scarcity may occur 


between crops in November. 





Is it good to squeeze orange juice several 
hours before use? 


If you are concerned solely 
with vitamins, go ahead. Loss 
is very negligible when fresh 
orange juice is kept 12 to 24 
hours under refrigeration in 
well-filled, covered, copper- 
free receptacles. But ifyou 
value flavor, don’t do it! 














is lost when fresh foods 
are cooked? 


Cooking losses of vitamin C 
range from 20% to 100%, de- 
pending on methods used. 
Briefly, there are five enemies 
of vitamin C: heat, light, 
oxygen, alkalies and copper. 





Citrus fruits served uncooked 
are the most dependable 
sources of this important vitamin. 





Is orange material available for nutrition and 


other home 












economics classes? 


CITRUS IN 
NUTRITION 







Yes, in variety; let us 
know your needs. 

Latest is the 18-minute, 
16 mm. sound-color 
film, “Citrus in Nutri- 
tion.” It orients citrus 
fruits in the food-group plan and demonstrates recipes. 


Groups with projectors may have it rent-free (except 


for small return cost) by writing Castle Films, RCA 
Bldg., New York City. See order form on coupon pages. 


Sunkist 


CALIFORNIA ORANGES 
BEST FOR JUICE -and Svery use! 


Educational Department, California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Dept. 7110, Sunkist Building, Los Angeles, 55, California 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF 


HIAMINE CONTRIBUTION 


through enrichment of flour and 
white bread to the new standards 


@ As you know, new standards for enriched flour 
and bread have been set by the government. They 
became effective on Oct. 1, 1943. All flour milled on 
or after this date, and labeled ‘“‘enriched,’’ must 
meet these new standards. All white bread must be 
enriched and must contain a minimum of these 
nutrients equivalent to the new standards for en- 
riched flour. 

Higher levels of thiamine, niacin and iron are 
required by the new enrichment standards. The 
addition of riboflavin is also required. 


Minimum Flour Enrichment Standards 
Mg. per Ib. 
Old 


New 
ee ee 1.66 2.0 
Riboflavin .......6.-— L.2 
|e ea ear eee el 16.0 
[en eee a eee 13.0 


Nutritionally, these increases in thiamine, niacin 
and iron are large. Amount of riboflavin added is 
substantial. The significance of these increases is 
obvious when you consider: (1) that white flour and 
bread make up a large part of the average diet; (2) 
that some of these nutrients have long been inade- 
quate in the diet of many Americans; (3) that in war 
time, shortages of certain foods are bound to exist. 

Thiamine Contribution Especially Significant. A siz- 
able shortage of thiamine has existed in the average 
American diet. This is generally recognized by 
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grour & CEREAL. 


leading nutritionists. Thus the contribution of thia- 
mine through enrichment is of especial significance. 

Note these charts prepared under the direction of 
General Mills Nutrition Department. They show 
that if all family white flour were enriched and if 
all baked goods were made with enriched flour or 
included the equivalent in enrichment ingredients 
added to the doughs, a substantial part of the thia- 
mine inadequacy of the average pre-war American 
diet (first chart) would be eliminated (second chart); 
and that the recommended daily per capita allow- 
ance for thiamine would be fully met if the per 
capita consumption of enriched flour and baked 
goods were increased about 40% (third chart). 

Everyone interested in further nutritional prog- 
ress will agree that another important step forward 
has been taken. 

General Mills began meeting the 
new standards, Oct. 1. In the in- 
terest of better nutrition for the 
American family, all General 
Mills brands of family flour are 
being enriched to the new levels 
of thiamine, niacin, riboflavin 
and iron. 


General Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Showing percentages of the recom- 
mended daily per capita allowance 
of thiamine contributed by various 
classes of foods in the average Amer- 
ican pre-war diet; and the percent- 
age not provided. 


Showing increase in percentage of Showing that 100% of the recom- 
the recommended daily per capita 
allowance of thiamine contributed if 
all the flour-converted products in 
the average normal (pre-war) diet 
were enriched in line with the new 


mended daily per capita allowance 
of thiamine would be met if per 
capita consumption of enriched flour- 
converted products as defined in 
Chart 2 were increased about 40%. 


enrichment standards. 


The above charts are based on 1.6 me. of thiamine and 2800 calories (the recommended daily allowances for thiamine and calories on a per capita hasis 
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“Teachers Quiz 


on Lard 


The spotlight is on this low-point shortening — 
make it the subject of a student quiz 





Questions 


A perfect score indicates that you are among 


the best informed teachers in the country. Six 








1. Because of the big pork production this 
year, lard is available in larger quantities 
than other shortenings and, therefore, takes 
the fewest ration points. It is also lowest in 
cost, while it is highest in shortening power. 


There are two kinds of lard—kettle and 
steam rendered, Kettle rendered is made 
only from the leaf fat, which lies around the 
kidneys. Itis especially fine; sweet and bland 
in flavor. Steam rendered lard is made from 
selected fats from all parts of the animal. 


€ . . . . 
Rendering is the process by which fats 
are separated from the connective tissue. 


4. The fat is first chopped, then melted. 
Next the liquid lard is filtered, chilled and 
packaged. ts kettle rendering, no steam 
touches the fat, because open kettles with 
steam jackets are used. Kettle rendering is 
done at 40° lower temperature than is used 
for steam rendering, which results in a 
firmer, grainy, creamy colored lard with the 
much desired characteristic flavor. Steam 
rendered lard receives two additional proc- 
esses: Before it is filtered itis clarified with 
activated carbon to remove color, moisture 
and excess flavor. Armour’s steam rendered 
lard is also texturated—a patented Armour 
process which makes the lard doubly smooth 
and creamy so that it blends in extra fast. 


5. Lard should be kept under refrigeration 
in a closed, opaque package that excludes 
light. Because lard is a natural fat, it develops 
rancidity when exposed to warmth and air. 
It should be kept in a closed package to pre- 
vent the absorption of other food flavors. 


6. Lard is an adaptable fat, useful for all 


kinds of baking, pan and deep-fat frying. 





« . . 
3 Define rendering. 


4.. Describe steps in making lard. 


Answers 


Because of its extra shortening power, it 
makes tender, flaky, superior pastry; lighter, 
more tender biscuits, and is recognized by 
bakers as the best fat for yeast breads and rolls. 

Good cakes can be made with lard by 
following slightly different methods of mix- 
ing. 

Lard imparts a delicate flavor and nice 
brown color for frying. Altho the smoking 
point of lard is lower than for some fats, 
good lard will maintain temperatures above 
that needed for frying any food. Never let 
lard get hotter than needed for frying. 


“- Like butter, lard is 97.6°7 digestible— 
more digestible than most other shortenings. 
Since lard is 100°% fat, it is a mostimportant 





correct is very good; five average. | 


2. Why is lard the best shortening buy 


° Is there more than one kind of lard? 
e d 
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5. How should lard be kept? 
6. What are the uses of lard in cooking? 
a What is the nutritional value of lard? 


8. Why is it wiser to buy branded 
packaged lard than bulk lard? 


energy food. While butter, which is only 
85% fat, furnishes 3,360 calories per soutal, 
lard supplies 4,086 calories. In addition to 
being a valuable energy food, lard con- 
tains essential fatty acids needed for growth 
and health and good skin, which are not 
found in manufactured fats. 


&. The large manufacturers of branded, 
packaged lard choose only the finest quality 
fats to go into their top grade brands, The 
use controlled, perfected processes ih 
result in extra-smooth texture, improved 
keeping quality and every carton meets the 
same high standards. Branded lards are made 
from Government Inspected hogs under 
methods and conditions approved by the 
Food Distribution Administration. 


Make Your Christmas Cookies 
with 
Armour’s Star Lard 

















